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THE FOOD-RIOTER BANISHED. 
Well, sorrow is a simple word, 

All meaningless and dead 
To him who hears the famish'd cry, 

« Oh, Father, gives us bread !” 


It scares lean labour from its seat ; 
A fiercer form is there ; 

Now, misery waits so biddingly, 
Handmaiden to despair. 


“ Save well at noon,” the wise one says, 
“ Ye'll better fare at night ;” 

And where there's anything to save, 
The wise one’s very right. 

Well, Mary Saved! Oh, many an hour 
She stole from rest and sleep, 

To sew and save the o’erworn weeds 
Her skill could scarcely keep. 


She saved the morsel from her lip 
To still the bairine’s din; 

The Kirk seat-rent, the beadle’s fees, 
She saved, for “fear o’ in.” 


She sought, and saved ilk kindly thought 
That near her bosom came; 

And held it, boarded im her heart, 
To welcome “* father” hame. 


She croon’d the cradle lullaby 
sorrowiully sweet. 
’*Tween sob and sang, “ He'll come ere lang, 
Oh, bairoies, dinna greet !” 
He never came. Yo ndowie law! 
If lawfu’ deeds they be, 
Whan rs fatten at their will, 
An’ pur folks left to dee. 


: maunI leave them helpless, now, 
te When maist my help they need ? 
And maun I dree a felon’s doom, 
Wha ne'er did felon’s deed ! 


I dinna grudge to leave a land 
a), Whaurin | daurna be ; 
But, oh, 1 mourn yon drearie hame, 
Wi a’ that’s dear to me. 


«+ Twas there, in timorous infancy, 
My foot first touched the soil, 
That muir than thirty seasons saw 
My willing arm toil. 
“ Although I held amither’s plew, 
Or sow’d anither’s grain, 
1 gied a benison as lea 
As if they'd been my ain. 
watch'd and blest the infant briard, 
In morning glory spread, 
And blest the bonnie dew that set, 
In pearls, ilka mead. 
*« We saw it wave in stately ranks, 
Our gowden fields aroun’, 
Each stem a sturdy warrior 
To battle famine doun. 


“ ] saw it pass eur breadless door, 
An’ borne unto the sea, 

A father’s fury rieve my heart— 
How could it ither be ?” 


Welljwpatience is a silly word, 
So meaningless and dead, 

To him who hears the sickening ery, 
«Oh, father, give us bread ! 


* 


Tom. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 
DURING THE YEARS 1841 AND 1842, By Sir G. Simpson, Gov- 
ernor-in Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company's Territories. Colburn. 

Sir —— is an enterprising traveller a pleasing companion, and one 

of those hi on whose pen aces its own work and that of the pencil 

in addition. He starts for a tour through the wilds of America with as little, 
scruple as a London citizen takes his passage in a steamer for Gravesend or 

Richmond ; courts adventures which are fast becoming rare in the world with 

an ardour that to the old race of Paladins—but which in our day 


seems likely to expire for want of aliment; and faces privations from which 
most men would shrink, as portions of the excitement neceesary to his pleasura- 
ble existence. His record of travel throws our imagination 


back into past cen- 
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turies. We live in the days of Purchas’s ‘Pilgrims ;’ when the world was be- 
fore all travellers ‘where to choose,” and in most cases “‘with Providence their 
guide”— since having no chance of aid from anything human, they nurtured 
their faith and reliances on the Divine protection. 

The spirit of ancient adventure and modern enterprise are combined in this 
journey,—and to some extent in the narty formed at its outset. We find the 

arls of Caledon and Mulgrave deserting the battues now no better than a 
butchery, and the deer-stalking which has degenerated into clumsy slaughter- 
inz, forthe exciting pursuit of the Buffalo and the wild elk of the prairies.— 
‘Lhe wild bull of Britain which checked the courage of the Roman huntsman 
bas disappeared from our land ; but the noble youth of Britain seem resolved 
'o smek the pasture of their ancestors in a world of which those ancestors 
never heard. Even over that world however, the change that has come on 
Europe through a slow process of some five-and-twenty centuries seems likely 
to eflect a conquest in less than three. The scene which the travellers met in 
the state of Vermont belongs to old England of little more than a century ago; 
when the fate of the Hanoverian succession was deemed to be at stake in 
jevery borough and perilled in every ale-house.— 

«Being now in the village of St. John's, one or two of us went ahead to the 
principat inn; and, as our knocking and shouting elicited no answer, we en- 
orced our noisy salutations by adding that there were fourteen more coming, 
with a whole host of drivers. When at length we effected an entrance, eager- 
ly demanding fires and suppers, the landlord was not to be found, though, on 
@xamiing the premises his lair was warm, and his clothse, down even to the in- 
dispensable garment, were all wailing their owner’s appearance more patiently 
than we were. The establishment was searched up stairs and down stairs, in- 
side and outside, while the luckless man's brother wandered about, the very 
jghowe of despair; and we were inclined to reproach ourselves as the innocent 
jcause of the domestic tragedy. In afew minutes, however, did ‘mine host’ 
return with a face wreathed in the blandest smiles. The mystery was now 
jquickly explained. The election had taken place the day befure, accompanied 
by much rioting ; and the landlord, having zealously espoused the cause of the 
successful candidate, hed been threatened with all sorts of vengence by the 
losing party. The doomed innkeeper had accordingly considered us, more par- 
jticularly after the announcement of our numbers, as the bearers of his death- 
jwarrant, brimful, of course, of wrath and whiskey ; and, as the fiercest fire eater 
would have done in his place, he smuggled himself away for dear life into some 
unmentionable and inscrutable corner or other.” 

After leaving the frontier settlements, Sir George Simpson and his compan- 
ions, before entering the land of the savage, necessarily met “the Lumber- 
lers ;"—those pioneers of civilization whose misdeeds have so roused the wrath 
of Fenimore Cooper that nine volumes of b's novels are devoted to their vitu- 
peration. Without any refusal of due homage to the “American Scott,” we 
must gay that wefregard Sir George Simpson as rather a better authority for the 
character of “the Lumberers ;" and we shall give his evidence as a counter- 
poise to that of the Chainbearer.— 

“The custom among these hardy fellows is for each person to ere his mark 

his own tunber, when he fells it in winter ; the logs are then dragged to the 
auk of the river over the snow, there remaiming to be wafted by the rising of 
the waters to the nearest boom. At this common pwint of union, each lum- 
rer combines first his sticks in'o cribs and then his cribs into rafts—the latter 
being like floating hamlets, with four or five huis and a population of twenty or 
thirty men. In descending a rapid, the raft is again separated into cribs, 
ach crib generally carrying its own proportion of the crew ; and in some pla- 

s, at the Joachin, for instance, all fastenings are untied so as to let the trees 
take their chance, one by one, down the unmanageable surges. These lum- 

rers may be considered as the pioneers of that commerce, which cannot fail 

re long to find its way up this noble river, abounding, as it does, in every con- 
ceivable requisite for trade and agriculture, such as water-power, abundance of 
jtimber, good climate, and a variety of soil, sandy, stony, and rich. The 
enery is generally picturesque, here rising in lofty rocks, and there clothed 
with forests to the water's edge ; and the whole, being now deserted by its an- 
ient lords, is left free to th» civilizing influences of the axe and the plough.” 
Those ambitious sportsmen who desire to emulate Lords Caledon and Mul- 
ve—and the impossibility of much longer maintaining game laws in England 
will find that the American hunt furnishes all the inconveniences of a Highland 
\bothy,” and requires some of that exertion of ingenuity in substitution which 
renders a Highland ramble so pleasant because so complete a change to those 
who have been spoiled by luxury and satiated by indulgence. Let sir George 
Simpson describe to them the routine ef a day,—less dull than any spent in 
the classic halls of Oxford or Cambridge, and not more fatiguing than the toile 
to be encountered by Medallist or a Wrangler. — 

«To begin with the most important part of our proceedings, the business of 
encamping for our brief night, we selected, about sunset, some dry and tolera- 
bly clear spot ; and, immediately on landing, the sound of the axe would be 
ringing thvough the woods, as the men were felling whole trees for our fires, 
and preparing, if necessary, a space for our tents. In less than ten minutes 
jour three lodges would be pitched, each with such a blaze in front as virtually 


ithe crackling flames were to be seen the requisite number of pots and kettles” 
for our supper. Our beds were next laid, consisting of an oil-clott spread on 
the bare earth, with three blankets and a pillow, and, when occasion demanded, 
with cloaks and great coais at discretion ; and, whether the wind howled or the 
rain poured, our pavilions of canvass formed a safe barrier against the weather. 
‘While part of our crews, comprising all the landsmen, were doing duty as 
stokers, and cooks, and architecig, and chambermaids, the rore experienced 
voyageurs, after unloading the canves, had drawn them on the beach with thew 
[bottoms upwards, to inspect, and, if needful, to renovate the stitening and the 


imparted a new sense of enjoyment to all the young campaigners, while through — 
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gumming ; and as the little vessels were made to incline on one side to wind- 
ward, each with a roaring fire to leeward, the crews, — man in his own 
single blanket, managed to set wind and rain and cold at defiance, almost as 
effectually as ourselves. Weather permitting, our slumbers would be broken 
about one in the morning by the ery of ‘Leve,’ ‘leve, ‘leve!’ In five minutes, 
woe to the inmates that were slow in dressing ; the tents were tumbling about 
our ears; and, within half an hour, the camp would be raised, the canoes laden, 
and the paddles keeping time to some merry old song. About eight o'clock, a 
convenient place would be selected for breakfast, about three quarters of an 
hour being allotted for the multifarious operations of unpacking the equipage, 
laying and removing the cloth, boiling and frying, eating and drinking; and, 
while the preliminaries were arranging, the hardier among us would wash 
and shave, each person carrying soap and towel in his pocket, and finding a 
mirror in the same sandy or rocky basin that held the water. About two in the 
afternoon we usually put ashore for dinner ; and, as this meal needed no fire, or 
at least got none, it was not allowed to occupy more than twenty minutes or 
half an hour. Such was the routine of our journey, the day, generally speak- 
ing, being divided into six hours of rest and eighteen of labour. This almost 
incredible toil the voyageurs bore without a murmur, and generally with such an 
hilarity of spirit as few other men could sustain for a single forenoon.” 

Highland superstitions begin to disappear. The psychology of Scottish le- 
gend has gone from the land of romance into that of philosphy,—and gained 
nothing by the change. The remnant of the Red Men have reversed the pro- 
cess; and the laws of causation which they have derived from Europe are 
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quired the aid of hieroglyphics to remove. Classical readers will remember 
that a very similar event is recorded in the wars of the Messenians and Spar- 
tans, 

| “About twenty years ago, a large encampment of Gros Ventres and Blackfeet 
had been formed in this neighbourhood for the purpose of hunting during the 
‘summer. Growing tired, however, of so peaceful and ignoble an occupation, 
the younger warriors of the allied tribes determined to make an incursion into 
‘the territories of the Assiniboines. Having gone through all the requisite en- 
chantments, they left behind them only the old men, with the women and chil- 
dren. After a successful campaign, they turned their steps homeward in tri- 
‘umph, loaded with scalps and other spoils ; and on reaching the top of the ridge 
‘that overlooked the camp of the infirm and defenceless of their band, they no- 
\tified their approach in the proudly-swelling tones of their song of victory. 
‘Every lodge, however, was as still and silent as the grave ; and at length, sing- 
ing more loudly, fas they advanced, in order to conceal their emotions, 
‘they found the full tale of the mangled corpses of their parents and sisters, of 
‘their wives and children. In a word, the Assiniboines had been there to take 
their revenge. Such is a true picture of savage warfare, and perhaps too of- 
‘ten of civilized warfare also—calamity to both sides, and advantage to neither. 
(On beholding the dismal scene, the bereaved conquerors cast away their spoils, 
‘arms, and clothes ; and then, putting on robes of leather and smearing their 
heads with mud, they betook themselves to the hills for three days and nights, 
jto howl, and mourn, and cuttheir flesh. This mode of expressing grief bears a 
very close resemblance to the corresponding custom among the Jews in almost 


modified by traditional superstition. Take the following as an example of|/every particular.” 
Indian dialectics applied to the doctrine of a special Providence.— But we indulge in classical reminiscences only to show our young nobility 
“Some three or four years ago a party of Saulteaux, being much pressed by||that the heroic ages of Greece may not be inaptly illustrated in the life of the 
hunger, were anxious to cross from the mainland to one of their fishing stations,| Indian tribes.—The buffalo-hunt will probably have more charms for them ; and 
an island about twenty miles distant ; but it was nearly as dangerous to go as to||we quote its description, that they may compare it with even the proudest 
remain, for the spring had just reached that critical point when there was) reminiscences of a fox-chase. 
neither open water nor trustworthy ice. A council being held to weigh the}; ‘‘ The buffalo is larger than the domestic cattle, excepting that its legs are 
respective chances of drowning and starving, all the speakers opposed the con-/ shorter. Its large head, about a third part of its entire length, gives it a very 
templated move, till an old man of considerable influence thus spoke :—*You| uncouth appearance, while its shaggy beard and mane resemble the lion’s, 
know my friends, that the Great Spirit gave one of our squaws achild yester-||*hough on a larger scale ; and, when running fast, it tosses its rugged frontis- 
day. ow, he cannot have sent it into the world to take it away again direct-|/piece at every step. But, notwithstanding its terrific looks, it is really a timid 
ly ; and I would, therefore, recommend our cartying the child with us, and) creature, excepting that, when urged by despair to do justice to its physical 
keeping close to it, as the assurance of our ewn safety.’ In full reliance on! |powers, it becomes a fearful antagonist. Several parties, of about six or eight 
this reasoning, nearly the whole band immediately committed themselves to! men each, having been formed fer the occasion, each division approached its 
the treacherous ice; and they all perished miserably, to the number of eight- own chosen quarry cautiously, till within a few hundred feet of the devoted I 
and-twenty.” band, it rushed at full gallop on its prey. Taking the alarm, the animals im- den 
The Saulteaux are less given to pilfering than other savage tribes : as ap- mediately started off at a canter in single file, an old bull usually taking the I 
pears fiom an anecdote which we insert for the benefit of those Nimrods who |lead. When alongside, as they soon were, the hunters fired, loading and dis- that 
may prefer the chace of the lordly buffalo to that of the timid hare.— charging again and again, always with fatal effect, without slackening their ¥ 
“Before coming to take his seat in council, Lord Mulgrave left a dirk in his} pace. The dexterity with which the experienced sportsman can manage his Arn 
bed-room, near the open window; but, on his return to his apartment, the! gun is quite wonderful. While his steed is constantly galloping, he primes his Tin 
weapon was nowhere to be found. As the Indians, excepting our transcript) tock, pours out the proper quantity of powder, first into his left hand and then E 
fathers, had been hanging about all the morning, they were immediately sus |/into the muzzle, drops a ball upon the charge without wadding, having merely tran 
pected ; and when the chiefs were upbraided with this treacherous dishonesty,||wetted it in his mouth, and then knocks down the fattest cow within his reach, slee 
: one of them addressed the people, urging them, for the honour of the tribe, to|/—all in lesy than halfa minute. The morning’s chace resulted in about fifty I 
give up the offender. But, as neither the thief nor the booty was forthcoming, killed ; byt so abundant were provisions at this moment, that after taking the of t 
we started, somewhat chagrined at the occurrence. While preparing for break-|/tongues, we left the carcases to the mercy of the wolves. ‘The affair, however, first 
fast, about ten miles below the fort, we were overtaken by a small canoe, from||is very different when the professional hunters go in hundreds to the plains to acqi 
which three youths joyously rushed towards us with the missing dirk. ‘The make as much as they can of the buffalo. When they meet the herd, which volt 
article having been discovered in the store soon after our departure, the chiefs) 3 
despatched their myrmidons after us, with orders to follow us, if necessary, all pell-mell, firing and loading already mentioned; and, while the bullets F 
the way to Red River.” fly, amid clouds of smoke and dust, the infuriated and bewildered brutes But 
The wildest traditional stories of the Indians remind us of the tales that be-|/run in every direction with their tormentors still by their sides. By reason of anot 
long to the heroic ages of Greece. Perhaps a Cree Clytemnestra must be re-||the closeness of the conflict, serious accidents from shots are comparatively of s 
garded as a necessary predecessor of a Cree Socrates ; and we recordjthe cruel-//rare ; and nearly all the casualties are the result of falls, which few riders have A 
ty of the one not without hope of the future philosophy of the other.— leisure either to prevent or to soften. When the buffaloes are dispersed, or gest 
“Many many summers ago, a large party of Assiniboines, pouncing on a/ the horses exhausted, or the hunters satisfied, then every mar proceeds to re- be t 
small band of Crees, in the neighbourhood of this knoll, nearly destroyed them | cognize his own carcases, having marked one with his cap, another with his idea 
Among the victors was the former wife of one of the vanquished, who, ina ‘coat, a third with his belt, a fourth with his fire-bag and so forth; and then tuit 
revious foray, had been carried off by her present husband from her ancient) come into play the science and art of curing what has beenkilled. Sometimes Ss 
ord and master. Whether it was that her new friend was younger than her} (dried meat is preferred, the bones being taken out, and the flesh hung up in D 
old one, or that she was conscious of having been a willing accomplice in the ‘the sun ; but, if pemmican be the order of the day, the leap, after being dried, our 
elopement, the lady, rushing into the thickest of the fight, directed every effort|/is pounded into dust, which, being put into a bag made of the hide, is enriched pers 
against the life of her first lover. In spite, however, of the faithless Amazon’s||with nearly an equal weight of melted fat. The buffaloes are incredibly nume- only 
special attentions, the Wolverine, for such was his name, effected his esc ape) rous. pe. 
from the field of carnage, while the conquerors were gloating over the sctlps of|| “In the year 1829, for instance, I sawas many as ten thousand of their putrid of t 
his brethren in arms. Creeping stealthily along for the whole day, under cover) carcases lying mired in a single ford of the Saskatchewan, and contaminating stan 
of the woods, he concealed himself at nightfall ina hole on the top of the/|the air for many milesround. They make yearly migrations from one part of the 
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often makes the whole scene almost black with its numbers, they rush forward, 


rising ground in question. But, though he had thus eluded the vigilance of the country to another, reversing, in this respect, the ordinary course of birds { 
his national enemies, there was one who under the influence of personal hatred,|/of passage. During the winter, they go north in order to obtain the shelter - 
had never lost sight or scent of his trail ; and no sooner had he sunk,exhausted//of the woods against the severity of the weather, while, on the approach of 

by honger and fatigue, into a sound sleep, than the unswerving and untiring|/summer, they proceed to the open plains of the south with the view of eludi 

™ bloodhound sent an arrow into his brain, witha triumphant yell. Before the}|the attacks of the musquitoes. At this time of the year they had deserted the 
morning dawned, the virago proudly presented to her Assiniboine husband the) country through which we had been travelling of late; and the wolves, thus 
bleeding scalp of his unfortunate rivel ; and the scene of her desperate exploit} ideprived of their staple food, were se wretchedly thin, that we could have casiv 
was thenceforward known as the Butte a Carcajar, or the Wolverine Knoll.—j|ly counted their ribs with the eye alone.” 

In proof of the truth of the story, the Indians assert that the ghosts of the The valour of the Cree women deserves tobe better known than it appears 
murderess and her victim are often to be seen, from a considerable distance,||to be. Houze speaks of the men as cowards; let us, therefore, show that 
struggling together on the very summit of the height ” they might take lessons of heroism from the softer sex. 

We are brought back to the age of Purchas’s pilgrims and the hieroglyphic|| “ The defile, through which we had just passed, had been the scene of an 
communications of the first missionaries with the aborigines of Florida, by the| exploit highly characteristic of savage life. One of the Crees, whom we saw 
following anecdote. at Gull Lake, had been tracked into the valley, along with his wife and family 

“ Having encamped for the night within view of a native lodge, we sent aj/by five youths of a hostile tribe. On perceiving the odds that were against 
man to bring us intelligence as to the true state of affairs. He found no other|/him, the man gave himself up for lost, observing to the woman that, as they 
] lodge than the one which we had seen; and even that was deserted, while could die but once, they had better make up their minds to submit to their 

everything betokened the rapid flight of its inhabitants,—clothes and utensils||present fate without resistance. The wife, however, replied that, as they had 
being thrown about in confusion, and the meat of a buffalo being scattered on /but one life to lose, they were the more decidedly bound to defend it to the 
the ground. Shouting after the fugitives, but receiving no answer, our emissa-||last, even under the most desperate circumstances ; adding that, as they were 
ry left for them an epistle, which he had written on a piece of bark, to this ef-||young, and by no means pitiful, they had an additional motive for preventing 
fect. Inthe first place, he drew the figure of a man with a hat on his head and||their hearts from becoming small. ‘Then, suitiag the action to the word, the 
a pipe in his mouth, thus presenting to the savages the well-known emblems) heroine brought the foremost warrior to the earth with a bullet, while the 
“ of civilized beings and peaceable intentions ; and he then added, in more mys | /hutband, animated by a mixture of shame and hope, disposed of two more 
terious hieroglyphics, why do you fly away and distress your children without) of the enemy with his arrows. The fourth, who had by this time come to pret- 
cause, for we are your friends "In the course of the night, the poor Saulteau,||ty close quarters, was ready to take vengeance on the courageous woman, with 
having read the letter, came to our camp, and explained that, having mistaken} uplifted tomahawk, when he stumbled and fell ; and’in the twinkling of an eye, 
us for hostiie warriors, he and his had fied into the woods, alrnost in a state of||the dagger of his intended victim was buried in his heart. Dismayed at the 
nudity. How wretched the lives of such poor creatures, obliged to wander| death of his four companions, the sole survivor of the assailing party saved him- to fi 
about almost in single families for food, and scared at the sight of a fellow) |self-by flight, after wounding his male opponent by a ball in the arm.” : 
man, as the sheep is scared on the approach ofthe wolf !” As a diversion from these exciting scenes we turn ‘toa description of a tra- 


An incident of Indian warfare explains the source of the terror which it ro-|/dipg post, 9 missionary ionary Village, and missionary prospects. “T 
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“A more dual than 
The fort is surrounded by a sandy desert, which prodvces nothing but worm-' |suspendea. 
wood, excepting that the horses and cattle find a little pasturage on the hills So, in sleep, it ie the attention alone that really sleeps; the rest of tne men- 
As not a single tree grows within several miles in any direction, the buildings ttf Powers and impulses are on the contrary in motion, but free and unchecked, 
are constructed entirely of drift-wood, about which many a skirmish has taken) '°®taining their »e/reshment and renovation from gambolling about and stretch - 
place with the Indians, just as anxious, perhaps, to secure the treasure as onr- ing themselves. The inspe-tor only slumbers ; or, to use a closer figure, he 
selves. This district of country is subject to very high winds, which sweeping "etites to a sufficient distance from them, not to be disturbed by any common 
over ‘the sands, raise such acloud of dust as renders it dangerous, oreven impos- neise they nay make: any great disturbance callshim back directly ; likewise, 
sible, to leave the house during thejcontinuance of the gale. The climate is dry he sits with his watch in his hand, having a turn for noting the flight of time. 
and hot, very little rain falling at any season. Shortly before our arrival. Mr. In contrast with the above conception of the states of sleeping and waking, 
Pambrum, who was in charge, had met a melancholy death, by being injured, the alternations of which compose our ordinary being, I have now to hold up 
by the raised pummel of his Spanish saddle, leaving a wife and a large ‘amily nother conception, resembling the first, of which it is the double,—but vaguer, 
of young children to bewail his untimely fate. This event, of course, threw a more shadowy, of ‘larger and cy a proportions, from its novelty astonishing, 
gloom over our visit. We met here an American missionary, of the name of like the mocking spectre of the Hartz; which is yet but your shadow cast by 
Manger, who had been two years on the Columbia along with his family. This the level sunbeams on the morning mist. : 
gentleman was grievously disappointed with the country—a feeling common, in _ All the phenomena embodied in this conception, | propose to denominate 
his opinion, to most of his fellow-citizens. But the ministers of the Gospel, Trance. But let me premise that al! do not belong to every instance of trance. 
moreover, had a grievance peculiar to themselves : for, instead of finding the If I undertook to specify the external appearances of the human species, I 
savages eager to embrace Christianity, as they had been led to expect. they must enunciate among other things, as colours of the skin, white, yellow, 
saw a superstitious, jealous, and bigoted people. They soon ascertained that brown, black ; as pa of the hair, that it is flowing, soft, lanky, harsh, friz- 
they could gain converts only by buying them ; and thev were even reproached Zled, woolly ; but I should not mean that every human being preseuted all these 
by the savages on the ground that, if they were really good men, they would features. , ; } 
procure guns and blankets for them from the Great Spirit merely by their pray. ‘Then, as our ordinary being presents an alternation of sleeping and waking, 
ers. In short, the Indians, discovering that the new religion did not render ®° does trance-existence. ‘There is a trance-sleep and a trance-waking to cor- 
them independent of the traders any more than their old one, regarded the Tespond with ordinary sleep and ordinary waking. 

missionaries as nothing better than impostors. Under these discouraging cir- _ As natural sleep has different degrees of profoundness, so has trance sleep. 
cumstances, Mr. Munger was desirous of returning home. Accordingly, last present a latitude so extensive, that it is convenient and allowable to lay 
spring, he accompanied one of the Campany’s parties to the Snake Country, in down three different degrees or states of trance-sleep. 

hopes of meeting a caravan which used to come from St. Louis with supplies Then, of trance-sleep first, and of its three degrees. . , : 
for the tra>pers ; but, as the caravan in question either did not arrive, or at! | The deepest grade of trance-sleep extinguishes all the ordinary signs of ani- 


all eventedid not return, he retraced his steps to Wallawalla.” mation. It forms the condition in which many are buried alive. It is the so- 
Be ON le called vampyr state in the vampyr superstition. [See Letter II. of this 


LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
V.—TRANCE AND SLEEPWALKING. 
Dear Arcuy,—The subjects which remain to complete our brief correspon- 
dence, are Religious Delusions, the Possessed, and Witchcraft. 


4 
= 


series. 

The middle grade presents the appearance of profound unconsciouness ; but 
ja gentle breathing and the circulation are distinguishable. The body is flexi- 
ble, perfectly impassive to ordinary stimuli. e pupils of the eyes are not 
contracted, but yet are fixed. This state is witnessed occasionally in hysteria, 
| after violent fits of hysteric excitement. 


In order that I may set these fully and distinctly before you, it is necessary, In the lightest degree of trance-sleep, the person can sustain itself sitting ; 
the pupils are in the same state as above, or natural ; the apparent unconscious- 


that you should know what is meant by Trance. 
‘ness profound. 


You have already had partial glimpses of this comprehensive phenomenon || 
Arnod Paole was in a trance, in his gravein the churchyard of Meduegua:— | _Two features characterise trance-sleep in all its grades. One, an insensi- 
Timarchus was in a trance in the cave of Trophenius. | bility to all common stimulants, however violently applied; the other, an in- 

But we must go still further back. To conceive properly the nature of ward flow of ideas, a dream or vision. It is as well to provide all words with 
trance, it is necessary to form clear ideas of the state of the mind in ordinary a precise meaning. ‘The term vission had better be restricted to mean a dream 


sleeping and waking. ogee trance-sleep. 
state, we are conscious of an uninterrupted flow e behavior of Grando, who had been buried in the vampyr state, when 


During our ordinary waki : 
of thought, which we may observe to be modified by three influences—the they were clumsily cutting his head off, makes no exception to the first of the 


first, suggestions of our experience and reflections, impulses of our natural and, ove positions. He had then just emerged out of trance-sleep, either through 

acquired character ; the second, present impressions on our senses ; the third, the lapse of time, or from the admission of fresh®air, or what not. 

voluntary exertion of the attention to detain one class of ideas in preference, It will not be doubted that the mind may have visions in all the grades of 

to others. trance-sleep, if it can be proved capable of them in the deepest ; therefore, one 
Further, we habitually perceive things around us, by or through sensation.| ©x2™ple will suffice for all three cases. e 

But on some, and for the eet part trivial oceasions, we seem endowed with | Henry Engelbrecht, as we learn in a pamphlet published by himself in the 

another sort of perception, which is either direet, or dependent on new modes 'year 1639, after a most ascetic life, during which he had experienced sensorial 


of sensation. 

Again, the balance of the mental machinery may be overthrown. The sug- 
gestions of the imagination 
be the subject of parallel hallucinations ; the feelings may be perverted ; our 
ideas may lose connexion and ; and intelligence may sink into fae 
tuity. 

So much for our waking state. 


y become sensorial illusions ; the judgment may) 


sacrament. 


illusions, was thrown for a brief period into the deepest form of trance-sleer, 
‘which event he thus describes :— 

In the year 1623, exhausted by intense menta! excitement of a ar es kind 
and by abstinence from food after hearing a sermon which strongly affected him 
‘he felt as if he could combat no more, so he gave in and took to his bed. 
‘There he lay a week without tasting any thing but the bread and wine of the 
On the eighth day, he thought he fell into the death-struggle ; 
death seemed to invade him from below upwards ; his body became rigid ; his 


During sleep, there are no adequate reasons for doubting that the flow o 


our ideas continues as uninterrupted as in a waking state. It is true, that'some) ‘hands and feet insensible ; his tongue and lips incapable of motion; gradually 


persons assert that they never dream ; and others that they dream occasionally, ‘his sight failed him, but he still heard the laments and consultations of those 
only. But there is a third class, to which I myself belong. who continually around him. This gradual demise lasted from mid-day till eleven at night when 


dream, and who always, on waking. distinctly discern the fugitive rearguard) be heard the watchmen; then he lost consciousness of outward impressions. 
of their last sleeping thoughts. The simplest view of these diversified in-| But an elaborate vision of immense detail began ; the theme of which was that 


i i i | he was first carried d to hell, and looked ito the place of torment ; from 


their dreams. |scenes, though long in apprehension, were short in time, for he came enough 
The suggestive influences that modify the current of ideas in sleep, are not! ‘° himself by twelve o’clock, again to hear the watchmen. It t.ok him ano- 
so numerous as those in operation in our waking state. \ther twelve hours to come round entirely. His hearing was first restored, then 
The principal, indeed in general the exclusive, impulse to onr dreaming ‘his sight fooling. cad aston peems ; as om as he could move his limbs, he 
ughts is our past experience and existing character, from i i rose. € felt himself stronger than before the trance. 
“a | Trance waking presents great varietyfof phases; but it is sufficient for a 


to which, imagination moulds our dreams. , 7 
Not that sensation is suspended in sleep. On the contrary, it appears to apt os of the subject to make or specify but two grades—half-waking 
‘and*full-waking. 


have its usual acuteness ; and impressions made upon our senses—the feelings 
produced by an uneasy posture, for instance, or the introduction of sudden light), {0 trance half-waking, the person rises, moves about with facility, will con- 
into the room, or a loud and unusual noise, or even whisperings in the ear—will| Verse even, but is almost wholly occupied with a dream, which he may be said 
give a new and co! nding direction to the dreaming thoughts. Sensation) '° act, and his perceptions and apprehensions are with difficulty drawn to any 
is only commonly not called into play in sleep; we shut our eyes; we even (thing out of the circle of that dream. 

| In trance full-waking, the person is completely alive to all or most of the 


close the pupils; we cover upour ears; court darkness and quiet; knowi lehi ‘ } 

that the more we exclude sensible impressions the better we shail sleep. things passing around him, and would not be known by a stranger to be other- 
But the great difference between sleeping and waking, that which indeed! than ordmarily awake. 

const itutes the essence of the former state, psychially considered, is the sus- { propose to occupy the latter half of this letter with details of cases exem- 

pension of the attention —all the leading phenomena of sleep are directly trace- plifying these two states. Those which I shall select, will be instances either 

able to this cause ; forexample— lof somnambulism, double consciousness, or catalepsy, the popular phenomena 
Insleep we cease to support ourselves, and fall, if we were previously stand-|°f which I take this occasion of displaying But these details the following 

ing or sitting. That is, we cease to attend to the maintenance of our equili.|/features; will be proved to belong to trance waking. ; 

brium. We forget the majority of our dreams : attention is the sou! of recol.|| 1. Common foaling, taste, and smell are generally suspended in trance wa- 

king. In trance half-waking, sight is equally suspended. In trance full-wa- 


lection. 
Our dreams are often nonsense, or involve absurdities or ideas which we) king. every shade of modified sensibility up to perfect possession of sensation, 
oresents itself in different cases, and sometimes in successive periods of the 


know tobe false. The check of the attention is absent. 
Our ideas whirl with unwonted rapidity in our dreams; the fly-wheel of the) Same cases. wir 
attention has been taken off. 2. The genera! diminution of suspension of sensation is, as it were, made up 


for, either by an intense acuteness of partial sensation, often developed in an 
unaccustomed organ, or by some new mode of perception. 
3. The memory and circle of ideas are cur:ously circumscribed. 


When we are peing overcome with sleep, we are conscious of not being able 


to fix our attention. 


When we would encourage sleep, we endeavor to avoid thoughts which 
would arouse the attention. 4. To make up for this, some of the powers of the mind acquire concentration 


Though the sensibility of our organs is really undiminished, it seems to be||and temporary inerease of force, and occasionally new powers of apprehension 
lowered in sleep, because then no attention is given to common sensation. appear to be developed. jad 
however, it should be added, may be either profound, or light, um-4j 5. Spasms of the muscles generally tonic or maintained, spasms, but some- 
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timce haying the charactor of at «pring, putthem on a waiter, &c. All the objects that were 


n trance. And they may bear either of t wo rejations to it. They may cceur| 


jconcerned im these operations, he distinguished where they were before 


» 


isimultaneously with trance-waking, or alternately with it, and occupying the}/him with the same precision and certainty as if he had been in the full use of 


patient’s frame in the intervals of trance. 


In the ordinary course of things, trance- precedes trance-waki- sad 


follows it. So that some have described trance waki g as waking ‘n trates. i rance- 
sleep may come on during ordinary sleep or during ordinary waking. By use 
the introductory and terminal state of trance-siewp become «ridged ; and somo- 
times, if either exist, it is so brief, that the transition to and from trance-wakiog. 
appears immediate. 

Now to illustrate the phenomena of trance half.waking, by describing som- 
nambulism. 

A curious fate somnambulism has had. When other forms of tranee have 
been exalted into mystical phenomena and figure in history, somnambulism has 
had no superstitious altars raised to her—has had no fear-worship—has at the 
highest been pre to figure in an opera. Of a quiet and homely nature,) 
she has moved about the house, not like a visiting demon, but as a maid of all 
work. To the public, the phenomenon has presented no more interest than| 
a soap-bubble or the fall of an apple. 

Somnambulism is a form of half-walking trance, which usually comes on du- 
ring the night, and in ordinary sleep. When it occurs in the daytime, 
~ attack of trance is still ordinarily preceded by a short period of common 
sleep. 

The somnambulist then, then, half waking in trance, is disposed to rise and 
move about. Sometimes his object seems a mare excursion, and then it is 
remarked that he shows a disposition toascend heights. So he climbs, perhaps 
to the roof of the house, and makes his way along it with agility and certainty ; 
sometimes he is observed, where the tiles are loose, to try if they are secure 
before he advances. Generally these feats are performed in safety. But oc- 
casionally, a somnambulist has missed his footing, fallen, and perished. His 
greatest danger is from ill-judged attempts to wake and warn him of his peri- 
Jous situation. Luckily, it is not easy to wake him. He then returns, goes to 
bed, sleeps, and the next morning has no recollection of what Le has done. In, 
other cases, the somnambulist, on rising from his bed betakes himself to his| 
customary occupations, either to some handiwork, or to composition, or what 
not. 

These three points are easily verifiable respecting his condition. He is ina 
dream, which he, as it were, acts after his thoughts; occasionally he remem- 
pe on the following day some of the incidents of the night before, as part of a 

ream. 

But his common sensibility to ordinary impressions is suspended : he does not 
feel ; his eyes are either shat, oropen and fixed ; he does not see; he does 
not observe light, and works as well with as without it: he has not taste nor 
smell; the loudest noise makes no impression on him. 

In the mean time, to accomplish the feats he performs the most accurate 
perception of sensible objects is required. Of what nature is that of which he 
so marvellously evinces the possession? You may adopt the simple hypothe-| 
sis,—that the mind, being disen from its ordinary relations to the sen#es 
does without them, and perceives things directly. Or you may suppose, if you 
prefer it, that the mind still employs sensation, using only impressions that in 
ordinary waking are not consciously attended to. for its more wonderful feats ; 
and otherwise common sensation, which, however generally suspended, may be 
awakened by the dreaming attention to its objects. 

The following case of somnambulism, in which the seizure supervened, in a 
girl affected with St. Vitus’s dance, and combined itself with that disorder, is 
given by Lord Monboddo :— 

The patient, about sixteen years of age, used to be commonly taken in the 
morning a few hours after rising. The approach of the seizure was announced 
by a sense of weight in the head, a drowsiness, which quickly terminated in 
sleep, in which her eyes were fast shut. She described a feeling beginning in 
the feet, creeping like a gradual chill ay 24 and higher, till itreached the hear- 
ing when consciousness or recollection left her. Being in this state, she sprang! 
from her seat about the room, over tables and chairs, with the astonishing 
agility belonging to St Vitus’s dance. Then, if she succeeded in getting out 
of thehouse, she ran at a pace with which her elder brother could hardly 
keep up, to a particular spot in the neighbourhood, taking the directest but the 
her gure path. If she could not manage otherwise, she got over the garden- 
wall with surprising rapidity and precision of movement. Her eyes were all 
the time fast closed. ‘The impulse to visit this spot she was often conscious! 
of during the approach of the paroxysm, and, afterwards, she sometimes 
thought she had dreamed of going thither. Towards the termination of her 
indisposition, she dreamed that the water of a neighbouring spring would do 
her good, and she drank muchof it. One time they tried to cheat her by giv- 
ing her water from another spring, but she immediately detected the difference. 
Towards the end, she foretold that she would have three paroxysms more, and)! 

then be well—and so it proved. 

The foll owing case is from a communication by M. Pigatti, published in 
the July number of the « Journal Encyclopedique,” of the year 1762. The 
— was a servant of the name of Negretti, in the household of the Marquis 

ale. 

In the evening Negretti would seat himself in a chair in the afternoon, when 
he commonly fell asleep, and would sleep quietly for a quarter of an hour. He 
then righted himself in his chair so as to sit up. [This was the moment of 


transition from ordinary sleep into trance.] Then he sat some time with- 
out motion, as if he saw something. Then he arose and walked about the 
room. 

On one occasion he drew out his snuff box and would have taken a pinch, but, 
there was little in it; whereupon he walked up to an empty chair, and addres- 
sing by name a cavalier, whom he supposed to be sitting in it, asked him for a 
pinch. One of those who were watching the scene, here held towards him an 
open box, from which he took snuff. 

Afterwards he fell into the posture of a person who listens ; he seemed to 
think that he heard an order, and thereupon hastened with a wax candle in his 
hand, to a spot where a light usually stood. As soon as he imagined he had lit 
the candle, he walked with it in the proper manner, through the “ salle” down) 
the steps turning and waiting from time to time as if he been lighting some 
one down. 

Arrived at the door he placed himself sideways, so as to let the imaginary 
persons pass, and he bowed as he let them out. {He then extinguished the light 
returned up the stairs and sat himself down again in his place, to play the samé 
farce over again once or twice the same evening. 


lhis senses. Otherwise he seemed to observe nothing—so, on one occasion, im 
(passing a table, he upset a waiter with two decanters upon it, which fell and 
yrsrs without exciting his attention, The dominant idea had entire possession 
ofhim. 

He would prepare a sallad with correctness and set down and eat it. Then, 
if they changed it he trick passed without his notice. In this manner he would 
a on eatiug cabvaye, cr even pieces of cake, coaminats without observing the 

ifference. The taste he enjoyed was imaginary ; sense was shut. On 
another occasion, when he asked for wine they gave him water, which he 
for wine, and remarked that his stomach felt the better for it. aa as 

On a fellow servant touching his legs with a stick, the idea arose in his mind 
that it was a dog, and he scolded to drive it away ; but the servant continuing 
|his game, Negretti took a whip to beat the dog. The servant drew off when 
Negretti began whistling and coaxing to get the dog near him, so they threw a 
muff against his legs which he belabored soundly. ‘ 

M. Pigatti watched these proceedings with great attention, and convinced 
himself by many trials that Negretti did not use his senses. The suspension 
of taste was shown by his not distinguishing between salad and cake. He did 
not hear the loudest sound, when it lay out of the circle of his dreaming ideas 
If a light was held close to his eyes, near enough to singe his eyebrows, he did 
not appear to be aware of it. He seemed to feel nothing when they inser! 

r feather into his nostrils. The ordinary sensibility of his organs seemed with- 
rawn. 


young ecclesiastic, the narrative of which from the immediate communication of 
an Archbishop of Bourdeaux is given under the head of so: ulisiu in the 
French Encyclopedia. 
This young ecclesiastic, when the Archbishop was in the same seminary, 
used to rise, every night, and write out either sermons or pieces of music. 
To study his condition, the archbishop betook himself, several nights con- 
secutively, to the chamber of the young man, where he made the following ob- 
servations. 

The young man used to rise to take paper and to write. Before he wrote 
music he would take a stick and rule the lines with it. He wrote the notes 
together with the words corresponding with them, with perfect correctness. 
Or when he had written the words too wide he altered them, The notes that 
were to be black he filled in after he had written the whole. 

After completing a sermon, he read it aloud from beginning to end. If 
passage displeased him, he erased it, and wrote the amended passage correc 
over the other; on one occasion he had to substitute the word « adorable” 

« divine ;” but he did not omit to alter the preceding “ce” into “cet,” by adding 
the letter t with exact precision to the wordjfirst written. 

To ascertain whether he used his eyes, the archbisnep interposed a sheet of 
pasteboard between the writing and his face. He took not the least notice bat 
went on writing as before. The limitation of his perceptions, to what he was 
thinking about was very curious. A bit of aniseed cake that he had sought for 
he eat approvingly ; but when, on another occasion, a piece of the same cake 
was put in his mouth, he spit it out without observation. Pog 
The following instance of his perceptions upon, or rather their subordination 
to his preconceived ideas, is truly wonderful. iy 

It is to be observed that he always knew when h is penhad ink init. Like- 
wise if they adroitly changed his papers when he was writing, he knew it, if the 
sheet substituted was of a different size from the former, and he appeared em- 
barrassed in that case. But if the fresh sheet of paper which was substituted 
for that written on, was exactly of the same size as the former, he appeared not 
to be aware of the change. , 

And he would continue to read off his ition from the blank sheet of 
paper, as fluently as when the manuscript iiself lay before him; nay, more, he 
would continue his corrections and introduce the amended passage, writing it 
upon exactly the place on the blank sheet which it would have occupied on the 
written page. 

The form of trance which has been thus exemplified may be therefore well 
called half waking, inasmuch as the performer, whatever his powers of percep- 
tion may be in respect to the object he is thinking of, is nevertheless lost in a 
dream, and blind and deaf to everything within its scope. 

The following case may serve as a suitable transition tv instances of full- 
waking in trance. The subject of it alternated evidently between that state and 
half-waking, Or she could be at once roused from the latter into the former 
by the conversation of her friends. The case is recorded in the Acta Vratisl. 
ann. 1722, Feb. class iv., art. 2. 

A girl seventeen years of age was used to fall into a kind of sleep in the 
afternoon, in which it was supposed, from her expression of countenance and 
her gestures, that she was engaged in dreams which interested her. After 
some days, she began to speak when in this estate. Then, if those present ad- 


\|dressed remarks to her, she replied very sensibly ; but then fell back into her 


dream-discourse, which turned principally upon religious and moral topics, and 
was directed to warn her friends how a female should live, Christianly, well- 
governed, and so as to incur no reproach. When she sang, which often hap- 
pened, she heard herself accompanied by an imaginary violin or piano, and 
would continue the accompaniment upon an instrument herself. e sewed, 


'\did knitting, and the like. But on the other hand, she imagined on one ocea- 


sion that she wrote a letter upon a napkin, which she folded with the intention 
of sending it to the post. Upon waking, she had not the least recollection of 
her dreams, or of what she had been doing. Aftera few months she recovered. 
I come now to the exemplification of full-waking in trance, as it is very per- 
\fectly manifested in the cases which have been termed double consciousness, 
These are in their principle very simple ; but it is not easy in a few words to 
lconvey a distinct idea of the condition of the patieat. The case consists of 
a series of fits of trance, in which the step from ordinary waking to full trance- 
waking is sudden and immediate, or nearly so, and either was so originally, or 
through use has become so. Generally for some hours on each day, oecasion- 
ally for days together, the patient continues in the state of trance ; then sud- 
denly reverts to that of ordinary waking. In the perfectest instances of double 
consciousness, there is nothing in the bearing or behaviour of the ents 

person which would lead a stranger to suppose her (for it is an affectation far 
commoner in young women than in boys or men) to be other than ordinarily 
fawaked. But her friends observe that she does every thing with more spirit 
and better—sings better, plays better, has more readiness, moves even more 


When in this condition he would lay the table cloth, place the chairs, which 
he sometimes brought from a distant room, ahd opening and shutting the doo 
as he went with exactness ; would take decanters from the “beauffet”, fill them 


istegard of little conventionalisms, which imparts a peculiar charm te her be- 


gracefully, than in her natural state. She has an innocent boldness andd 
= In the mean time, she has two complete existences sepaate, and 


Altogether the most interesting case of somnambulism on record is that of a 
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apart, which alternate but never mingle. On the day 
split into a double series of thoughts and recollections. She remembers in! 
her ordinary state nothing of her trance existence. In her trances, she re-| 
members nothing of the intervening hours of ordinary waking. Her recollec- 
tions of what she had experienced or learned before the fits began is singularly 
capricious, differing extraordinarily in its extent in different cases. In gene-) 
ral, the positive recollection of prior events is annulled; but her prior affec- 
tions and habits either remain, and her general acquiremeuts, or they are quick- 
ly by association rekindled or brought into the circle of her trance ideas. Ge > 
nerally she names all her friends anew; often her tone of voice is a little al- 
tered ; sometimes she introduces with peculiar combinations of letters some odd 
inflection, which she maintains rigorously and cannot unlearn. 

Keeping before him this conception, the reader will comprehend the follow- 
ing sketch of a case of double consciousness, communicated by Dr. George 
Barlow. To one reading them without preparation, the details, which are very 
graphic and instructive, would appear mere confusion :— 

“This young lady has two states of existence. During the time that the’ 
fit is on her, which varies from a few hours to three days, she is occasionally 
merry and in spirrits ; occasionally she appears in pain and rolls about in un 
easiness; but in general she seems so much herself, that a stranger entering 
the room would not remark any thing extraordinary; she amuses herself with 
reading or working, sometimes plays on the piano and better than at other 
times, knows every body, and converses rationally, and makes very accurate 
observations on what she has seen and read. ‘The fit leaves her suddenly, and 
she then forgets every thing that has passed during it, and imagines that she 
has dreamed of any circumstance that has made a vivid impression upon her., 
During one of these fits she was reading Miss Edgeworth’s tales, and had in) 
the morning been reading a part of one of them to her mother, when she went 
for a few minutes to the window, and suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Mamma, I am quite 
well, my headache is gone.’ Returning to the table, she took up the open vo- 
lume, which she had been reading five minutes before, and said, ‘ What book) 


I first came to town, the whole scene around a 


of her first fit, her life! from their simplicity ; its landscapes and descriptions various and natural ; its 
‘themes spread over earth and sea, its imaginativeness playful, and its passages 
‘of feeling pure from and to the heart. From the translator's talent we hope 
‘that the original has not lost much by its transmission through a third lan- 


age ; but at any rate we can safely say that for a work of its kind it is a very 
delightful one, and one most eligible for youthful reading. 


e opening is so like Andersen : “ I am a poor fellow (the painter speaks,) 


living in one of the narrowest of streets; yet there is no want of light, for 
I live high up, and have a view over all the roofs. For some days after 

to me crowded and 
‘yet lonely. In place of the groves and green hills, | saw nothing but dark 
grey chimneys, as far as my eye could reach. [ met with no one whom 
T knew, no familiar face greeted me. One evening | was standing, with a 
heavy heart, at the casement. I opened it and looked out. Imagine my de- 
light, when I beheld the face of an old friend—a round, kind face looking down 


on me—my best friend in my little garret. It was the Moon, the dear old 


Moon, with the same unaltered gleam, just as she appeared when, through the 
branches of the willows, she con to shine upon me as | sat on the mossy bank 
beside the river. I kissed iy hand to her, and she beamed full into my cham- 
ber, and promised to look in upon me whenever she went out; and this she 
has faithfully done. At every visit she tells me of one thing or another that she 
has seen during the past night, in her silent agen across the sky. 

* Sketch what I relate to you,’ said the moon at her first visit, and you will 
have a pretty picture-book.’ 

“ I acted upon the hint : in my own fashion I could give a ‘ Thousand and 
One Nights’ in pictures ; but this would be too tedious. The sketches I pre- 
sent are not selected but given as 1 received them ; a painter, poet, or musician 
might make something of them. What J offer are merely slight sketches upon 
‘paper, the framework of my thought. The moon came noi every evening—a 
'cloud often intervened.” 
There are thirty of them : and some particularly worth the consideration of 


is this ?” she turned over the leaves, looked at the frontispiece, and replaced |artists, for the canvass ; such for instance as the death of the ragged boy, of 
it on the table. Seven or eight hours afterwards, when the fit returned, she whom it was predicted (fifth evening) that he should die on the throne of France, 
asked for the book, went on at the very paragraph where she had left off, and which he literally did when the Tuileries were stormed in the Revolution. But 


remembered every circumstance of the narrative. And so it always is; as 
she reads one set of books during one state, and another during the other. She 
seems to be conscious of her state; for she said one day, * Mamma, this is a) 
novel, but I may safely read it ; it will not hurt my morals, for, when I am’ 
well, I shall not remember a word of it.’ ” 

This state of double consciousness forms the basis of the physical pheno-| 
mena observed in the extraordinary cases which have been occasionally des-| 
eribed under the general name of catalepsy. The accounts of the most inter-| 
esting of these that I have met with, were given by M. Petatin in 1787; M.! 
Delpet, 1807; Dr. Despine, 1829. The wonderful powers of perception) 
evinced by the patients when in this state of trance-walking would exceed be- 
lief, but for the respectable names of the observers, and the internal evidence 
of good faith and accuracy in the narratives themselves. ‘The patients did! 
not see with their eyes nor hear with their ears. But they heard at the pit of 
the stomach, and perceived the approach of persons when at some distance! 
from their residence, and read the thoughts of those around. | 

I am, my dear Archy, no wonder-monger; so I am not tempted to make, 
a parade to you of these extraordinary phenomena. Nor in truth do they in- 
terest me further than as they concur with the numerous other facts | have 
brought forward to show, and positively prove, that under certain conditions 
the mind enters into new relations, spiritual and material. I will, however, in! 
eonclusion, give you the outline of a case of the sort which occurred a few 
years ago in England, and the details of which were communicated to me by 
the late Mr. Bulteel. He had himself repeatedly seen the patient, and had 
ey verified what I now narrate to you :— 

The patient was towards twenty years of age. Her condition was the state 
of double consciousness, thus aggravated, that when she was not in the trance, 
she suffered from spasmodic contraction of the limbs. In her alternate state! 
of trance-waking, she was composed and apparently well ; but the expression’ 
of her countenance was slightly altered, and there was some peculiarity in her. 
mode of speaking. She would mispronounce certain letters, or introduce con-| 
sonants into words upon a regular system ; and to each of her friends she had! 
given a new name, which she only employed in her trance. As usval, she 
knew nothing in either state of what passed in the other. Then in her trance’ 
she exhibited three marvellous powers : she could read by the touch alene : if 


she pressed her hand against the whole surface of a written or printed page, || 


she acquired a ect knowledge of its contents, not of the substance only,| 
but of the words, and would criticise the type or the handwriting. A line of 
a folded note pressed against the back of her neck, she read oytelly well : she} 
called this sense-feeling. Contact was necessary for it. Her sense of smell) 
was at the same time singularly acute ; when out riding one day, she said,| 
«« There is a violet,” and cantered her horse fifty yards to where it grew. Per-| 
sons whom she knew she could tell were approaching the house, when yet at 
some distance. When persons were playing chess at a table behind her, and! 
intentionally made impossible moves, she would smile and ask them why they 
did it. 

Cases of this description are no doubt of rare occurrence. Yet not a year 
passes in London without something transpiring of the existence of one or! 
more of them in the huge metropolis. Medical men view them with unpardon- 
able indifference. Thus one doctor told me of a Jady, whom he had been at- 
tending with other physicians, who, it appeared, always announced that they 
were coming some minutes before they drove to her door. It was very odd, 
he thought, and there was an end of it. 

« M. l’Abbe,” said Voltaire to a visitor, who gave him a commonplace ac 
count of some remarkable scenes, ‘do you know in what respect you differ 
from Don Quixote ?”—“ No,” said the Abbe, not half liking the look of the 

uestion. ‘ Why, M. l’Abbe, Don Quixete took the inns on the road for cas- 
thes, but you have taken castles for inns.” 

Adieu, dear Archy.—Yours, &e. Mac Davus. 

A PICTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. 
By Hans Christian Andersen. From the German Translation of De la Motte 
Fouque. By Meta Taylor. Pp.88. D. Bogue. 

The north and the Scandinavian race are flourishing. Hecla is becoming 
moro brilliant : Etna and Vesuvius nearly burnt out. At the opera our Swed 
ish Nightingale, and here our Danish Poet, ever welcome even with his most 
unpretending productions. Sach a matter as this in other hands could have 


we will select less historical subjects. ‘Thus the second evening teaches us 
sweetly how essential it is in the bringing up of children to be aware of their 
motives before we blame or punish their acts : 

“ It was but yesternight (said the moon) that! peeped into a small court- 
yard, enclosed by houses : there was ahen with eleven chickens. A pretty 
little girl was skipping about. The hen clucked and affrighted spread out her 
wings over her little ones. ‘Then came the maiden’s father and chid the child; 
and | passed on without thinking more of it at the moment. 
| 2 This evening, but a few minutes ago, | again peeped into the same yard. All 
|was silent ; but soon the little maiden came. She crept cautiously to the hen- 
house, lifted the latch, and stole gently up to the hen and chickens. The hen 
soaned aloud, and they all ran fluttering about : the little girl runing after 

em. 

“I saw it plainly, for I peeped in through a chink in the wall. I was vexed 
with the naughty child, and was glad that the father came and scolded her still 


‘more than yesterday and seized her by the arm. She bent her head back ; big 


tears stood in her blue eyes. 

‘ What are you doing here ?’ he asked. 

She wept. 

‘I wanted to go in and kiss the hen, and beg her to forgive me for yesterday. 
But I could not tell it you. ’ 

a the father kissed the brow of the innocent child; but I kissed her eyes 

and lips.” 

The sixteenth is another nice child story, and lesson to the mature how they 
sow the first seeds of vanity : 

“« Hear what the moon related to me next. Often have I seen young offi- 


|cers parading for the first time im their splendid uniform—I have seen ma‘dens 
\in their ball dress—the handsome bride of a prince arrayed in her festal attire : 


but no joy to be compared to that which I witnessed last evening in a child, a 
little girl four years of age. 

‘*She had received a present of a new little blue frock and a new rose colored 
bonnet. The finery was already put on, and all present called out for candles, 
for the light of the moonbeam that shone in at the window was far too little. 
* Light, light,’ was theery. There stood the maiden, as stiff as a doll— 
her little arms anxiously stretched out from the. frock, and the fingers 
~— apart from each other; and, oh, how her eyes and every feature beamed 
with joy ! 

‘ To-morrow you shall go out,’ said her mother. 

And the little girl looked up at her bonnet and then down at her frock Jand 
smiled with rapture. 

i ‘ Mother,’ said she, ‘what will the dogs think when they see me in this smart 
ress ? ,” 

We cannot help adding a third as a sample of the writer's spirit : 

“ The moon spake. Beside the forest path stand two cottages ; their doors 
are low, the windows placed irregularly ; white-thorn and bar-berries climb 
jaround them. The mossy roof is overgrown with yellow flowers and houseleak. 
In the little garden are only cabbages and potatoes ; but in the hedge stands a 
lilac tree in blossom. 

‘Beneath it sat a little girl ; her eyes were fixed upon the old oak tree be- 
tween the cottages, on whose tall and withered trunk, which is sawed off at 
the top, a stork has built its nest. He stood above, and rattled his bill. 
A little boy came out, and stood beside the girl : they were brother and sis. 
ter. 

* What are you looking at '’he asked. 

‘I am looking at the stork,’she replied, ‘Granny told me that he will bring 
us a little brother this evening, or a little sister : and | am watehing that I may 
see it when it comes.’ 

‘ The stork brings nothing,’ said the boy ; ‘ trust me. Granny told me so 
too, but she was only joking ; and then I asked her if she dared say so upon the 
bible ; no she dared not do that ; and I know well enough, that what they say 
about the stork is only astory to please children.’ 

But where then is the baby to come from ?’ said the girl. . 

‘ Our Lord brings it,’ said the boy. + God has it under his mantle; but no 
one can see God, and therefore we cannot see that he brings it.’ 

The children folded their hands ard looked at one another ; surely it was 
God who had come with the little baby! and they took each other by the 
hand. The cottage door opened, and the grandmother called to them, and 


said— 


The children nodded, as if they alpeady knew what had come.” 


been merely pretty and pleasing : with his touches it is a charming composi-|| ‘ Come here, and see what the stork has brought you—a little brother ! 
lessons, like Jenny Lind's performances, the more impressire|| 


tion ; its moral 
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“ Tlooked in at the window of a newspaper editor in a German town, said 
the Moon. The room was handsomely furnished, the shelves well lined with 
books, and a chaos of newspapers were scattered about. Several voung 
men were in the room. The editor himself stood at his desk ; and before 
him ny twe little books, both by anonymous authors, which were to be re- 
viewed. 

: a Here is a book that has been sent me,’ said he ; ‘Ihave not yet read it, but 
tis prettily got up : what say you to its contents ?” 

s Why,’ replied one of the young men, who was himself a poet, ‘all very good 
with the exception of some few things ; but then, good Lord ! he is only a 
young man. °Tis true, the verses might be improved ; the ideas are sound 
enough,—pity only that they are so commonplace. But what say you! We 
cannot always expect originality. You may perhaps give him a lift ; but, in 
my opinion, it is clear that he will never be anything great asa poet. Stl! 
he has read a good deal, he is an oriental scholar, and shews very fair critical 
rag ag It was he who wrote the pretty review of my ‘ Life in the Present 

y.’ After all we must make allowances for a young author.’ 

+ ‘ Nay, but he is a downright ass,’ said another gentleman in the room. ‘In 
Kighe nothing is worse than mediocrity ; depend on it, he will never rise any 
er. 

‘ Poor devil !’ said a third, ‘and yet his aunt is so proud of him,—the 
lady. Mr. Editor, who got the list of subscribers to your last volume of transla- 
ions. 

‘ Excellent woman! Well I have just given a brief notice of the book :— 
unquestionable talent—a welcome gift—a flower in the garden of poetry—well 
got up, &c. But now for the other book : I suppose I shall have to purchase 
that. I have heard it praised: the author has genius, eh "” 

__* Why, so every body says,’ replied the poet ; ‘ but it is wild, and unpol- 
ished. His punctuation, to be sure, is full of genius. ‘Trust me, it will do him 
good to be sharply handled ; he gets far too high notions of himself.’ 

* Nay, nay, you are unjust,’ interrupted a fourth. ‘ Do not let us carp at tri- 
fles, but rather find pleasure in what is good ; and really there is much here to 
praise ; he writes better than all the rest put together.’ 


} PROFESSOR NICHOL’S LECTURES 
ON RECDNT ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES. 

On Tuesday evening, last, at the Atheneum, Professor J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
professor of practical astronomy in the University of Glasgow, delivered the 
first of a course of six lectures, upon “ Recent discoveries in as astromical sci- 
ence,” to a very numerous and highly respectable audience. The lecturer, af- 
ter explaining generally the laws of optics as applicable to the telescope, said 
that the largest telescope effectually used till recent times, was one with a di- 
ameter of 18 inches, with which Sir John Herschell conducted his remarkable 
survey of the heavens. His larger telescope, of 4 feet diameter, was a total 
failure. This telescope of 18 inches diameter, had a power 75 times greater than 
that of the human eye. The human eye couldreach 12 times further than a star of 
the first magnitude: Sir J. Herschell’s telescope, 75 times further than that; and, 
finally. Lord Rosse’s large telescope, with a diameter of 6 feet, had a penetrat 
power 501 times greater than the human eye : that is supposing a fixed star 
the first magnitude to be 67,000,000 of miles distant from us, Lord Rosse’s tel- 
escope will enable us to see that star at 6,000 times greater distance. But the 
power of condensing the rays of light was not the only one required in a teles- 
cope ; this was of little value, unless a perfectly accurately -formed image re- 
sulting from a perfectly accurately-formed speculum could be attained. The 
difficulty in attaining this, long preventea large telescopes from being construc- 
ted, and it was in fact the inaccuracy of the image formed which rendered Sir 
J. Herchell’s large telescope valueless. Lord Rosse attained a perfectly formed 
parabolical speculum by an extension of the principle on which spherical dices 
were ground. It was said that probably Lord Rosse’s telescope was only a 
first step towards others on a larger scale; but although he (Mr. Nichol) thought 
that the mechanical difficulties of grinding a speculum of any size would. on 
the plan adopted by Lord Rosse, be easily surmounted, there were other diffi- 
culties in the way of using very large telescopes. The utility of the telescope 
depended not only on its power of condensing light, upon brightening an object 
but also magnifying it. Now, in an atmosphere subject to perpetual disturbance, 
as ours, the effect of increasing the magnifying power in the telescope was, of 
course to increase the effect of disturbance in the atmosphere upon the form of the 
image until at last all distinct form was lost. From the effect of the disturbances 
in the atmosphere, Lord Rosse had only been able to use his largest magnify- 


[Listen to this, ye English critics '] 

* Heaven help him, if he is such a mighty genius, he may very well bear a 
sharp corrective. There are folks enough tc extol him in private ; don’t let us 
drive him mad with flattery.’ 

The editor resumed his pen and wrote : 

‘ Evident talent—usual negligence here and there—shews that he can write 
bad verse as well as good (see page 25 where there are two hiatus) we recom: 
mend him to the study of the classics, &c. 

I passed on, said the Moon, and peeped through the window of the aunt’s 
house. There sat the honored poet—the tame one, I mean—receiving the 
homage of all the guests ; and he was happy. I sought the other poet—the 
wild one. He likewise was in a large assembly, and he too had his patron. 
His rival’s book was the theme of conversation. 

‘I shall some time or other read your poems,’ said the Mecenas : but to speak 
honestly—you know I never say otherwise than | think—I do not expect much 
from them. You are, in my opinion, too wild, too fanciful. But as a man, I 
have nothing to say ; you are highly respectable.’ 

A young girl sat in a corner reading a book : ‘The glory of beaury shall be 
trodden in the dust : the works of the dust shall glory in their shame.’ It is an 
old story and yet daily new!’ ” 

We now pull up the curtain to a dramatic scene : 

“I looked down upon a spacious theatre, said the moon. The house was 
filled with spectators, for a new actor made his first appearance. My beam 
o-_ through a narrow window in the wall : a rouged face was pressed against 
the panes ; it was the hero of the evening. The knightly beard curled around 
his chin, but tears stood in the man’s eyes, for he had been hissed from the 
stage, and hissed indeed with reason. Poor fellow! but as times go, nothing 
that is poor meets with tolerance in the realm of art. He had deep feeling, and 
loved art enthusiastically ; but art did not return his love. 

The manager's bell again tinkled. In his part occurred these words : 
‘ Boldly and valiantly the hero advances.’ He had had to advance indeed— 
before an audience, to whom he was the butt of ridicule. When the piece 
was ended | saw a man, wrapped in a cloak, steal down the stairs : it was he 
—the condemned actor of the evening. The scene shifters were whispering 
together. I followed the poor sinner to his garret. To hang oneself is an un 
seem death, and poison is not always at hand. He was thinking of both. 
He looked at h:is pallid face in the glass, and peeped through his half-closed 
eyelids to see whether he should look well as acorpse. A man may be most 
unhappy and at the same time most affected. He thought of death, of suicide ; 
I verily believe he even bewept his own death. He wept bitterly ; and when 
a man has wept till he canweep no more, he no longer thinks of killing him 
self. A year had passed, and again a play was acted, but upon a small stage, 
and by a company of poor itinerant players. Again I saw the well-known face, 
the rouged cheeks, the curling beard. Again he looked up at me, and smiled ; 
and yet he had once more been hissed from the stage—hissed scarcely the min- 
ute before—hissed too upon a miserable stage, and by a mean and sorry au- 
dience. That same evening a wretched hearse drove out of the gate of the 
town : no vehicle followed. It was the body of a suicide—it was our poor 
rouged and whiskered hero The driver on the box was the only attendant ; 
none followed—none, but the Moon alone. In a corner by the churchyard-wall 
the suicide lies buried ; nettles will soon grow over the spot, and the grave- 
digger will fling upon it the weeds and thorns which he roots out from the other 

aves.” 
= happy compliment to Thorwaldsen is finely embodied in the 23d evening ; 
and the 25th, with which we close this notice, is a very amusing exhibition of 
** Young Ambition’s Ladder .” 

«In the morning twilight of yesterday, said the Moon, I gazed on the chim- 
neys of a large city, from which as yet smoke arose. A little head popped 
up suddenly from one of them, and presently after half the body followed, 
whilst both arms rested upon the edge of the chimney. Hurrah ! It was a lit- 
tle sweep, who for the first time in his life had climbed to the very top ofa 
chimney, and now popped out his head. ‘ Hurrah!’ This was indeed some- 
thing different from creeping about in the narrow flues and the little chimneys. 
The air was so fresh ; he could loox forth over the whole city, and to the 
green fields and woods beyond. The sun was just rising ; round and large it 
shone into his face, which beamed with joy, although prettily begrimed with 
soot. ‘ ‘The whole city can see me now !’ he cried : ‘and the moon can see 


ing power twice in a year and a-half. When we got this immense instrument 
into our hands, the next question was in regard to the distribution of these 
brilliant orbs, the fixed stars, through space ; whether, if we passed down in- 
finite space, we should always see around us such heavens as we do now, and 
should go on passing constellation after constellation, never coming to the end 
of the body of the stars. That was the common opinion, but it could not be 
true, as, if it were, we should see around us, at tolerably equal distances clus- 
ters of stars of the first magnitude ; then vehind these, others of second mag- 
nitude ; then behind those, others of third, until the individual stars were 
lost, in the background of the heavens, in the milky way. An inspection of the 
heavens, by the naked sye, shewed us that there was no such regular distribu- 
butions as this ; for instance, the milky way, which on this hypothesis 
should be seen on all sides of us, was only seen on one, shewing clearly that 
the starry heavens extended further in that direction ‘than in any other. Sir 
John Herchell, seeing this, conceived that he could draw a map of the heavens, 
by counting the stars which he saw in each direction; as the proportions be- 
tween the number of stars seen in one directien, and those seen in another, 
would at least approximately give the proportionate distances in each direction 
of the extremities of the stellar heavens from our earth; and after about 700 
observations, he drew a map of the sky. The question was, how did Sir John 
Herchell know that he had got to the extremity of tne stars in any one direc- 
tion, for upon this the accuracy of his map depended. _In this way; ifby a 
telescope of a given magnifying power he saw a certain number of stars in one 
direction, and no addition to the magnifying power enabled him to see snore, 
he had a right to say, that he had seen to the end of the stars in that direction. 
Sir John Herschel! was then’enabled to map out the limits of our cluster of stars 
which had around them, on all sides, the dark infinitude of space, and in which 
they are but as a point. Could it be possible, then, that this space was unillu- 
mined ; or was our galaxy only one of a myriad scatterred through infirnity ! 


'||Sir John Herschell thought the latter hypothesis was the correct one, and obser- 


vation confirmed his conjecture. He found, far beyond the farthest single 
star which he had observed, smal! spots, which a still larger telescope shewed 
to consist of an immense cluster of Stars, and these clusters he found scattered 
in all directions. 

The lecturer then went on to describe the different nebula, some of 
which were of the most eccentric shapes ;—shapes that could be formed 
by the operaion of no known mechanical law,—and it had therefore been 
supposed that these nebule were ina state of change, we process of being 
resolved into some regular shapes by the oppertion of the mechanical laws ; 
and this view was supported by the changes that had been observed in 
this shape of some, and the present shape of some, and the present shape 
of others—for instance, of one which presented the appearance of an un- 
rolling scroll. He then referred to the nebule hypothesis, which he said 
Sir John Herchells founded on these considerations ; a cluster of stars seen 
at one distance would, at a greater distance, become nothing but a hand 
ful of gold dust, and still further, nothing but a single speck, and Sir John Her- 
chell at first thought that all the nebule were alike, only that some were so 
distant that he was unable to resolve them into their individual stars ; but he 
afterwards noticed a remarkable peculiarity about some of these s:ars, which 
seemed to forbid that conclusion. He found generally, with regard to these 
nebul, that it did not take a much greater telescopic power to resolve them 
than to see them ; but he also found that some of them—for instance, that of 
Orion, which is visible to the naked eye,—no telescope _— he could employ 
would resolve ; they still remained mere milky spots. Herchell then concluded 
that these bodies were a different class of bodies from any which had yet been 
discovered : and the next question was, whether he should regard these bodies 
which appeared like fixed stars with a sort of luminous atmosphere circulatin, 
around them, as clusters of stars, of which the bright spot was the centre. If 
this were a cluster of stars, there must he a physical connection between the 
centre and the stars around ; but then how great must be the disproportion in 
size between the two classes of stars. Herschell considered it highly improba- 
ble that this disproportion should exist, and thought it far more likely that the 
milky light was a kind of cometic fluid surrounding the centre orb. ‘There 
were some facts which appeared to show that the sun was a body of this kind, 
and the zodiacal light seemed to indicate that some such light surrounded the 
sun, so that Herschel’s inference was not unsupported by facts. This specula- 
tion fell the moment one cf these exceptional objects was resolved ,because that 


pe and the sun too—hurrah-!’ And again be waved his brush aqove his) 


would show that Herschel! had erected bodies into separate classes on insuffi- 
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cient grounds ;Ahat the characteristics that induced him to set opart as a sep- ‘of the spirit of distrust, jealousy, and suspicion which existed universally be- 
arate class were not the characteristics ofja separate class. This was accom tween the people of Rome and those of the provinces, a kindly feeling of free 
plished by Lord Rosse’s telescope in reference to Orion, and we were now brotherhood seems now to animate them all towards each other. spoke 

iged to conclude that the nebule were immense clusters of stars, at an incon- with delight and astonishment of the almost miraculous change wrought in the 
ceivable distance from us. About 5,000 of these clusters had been observed, public mind and feeling in the space of two months; adding, that had Pope 
from some of which the light occupied 30 million years in coming to us. Gregory XVI. lived, the last two months would hardly have passed over with- 

Such was the awful universe that surrounds us, and in the midst of which, and out some demonstration of the popular discontent against the besotted tyra.ny 
of whose influences, every moment of our lives were passed ; and yet it was of the government. It is a curious fact, if it be true, but I know not upon 
only cognized when the orb of day sunk beneath the horizon, and all things what authority the anecdote rests, that Pius ]X. had been for some years past 
were app‘rently sunk in inaction and night. It was possible that if the world engaged in writing a book upon the political condition of the Roman states, up- 
had merely. revolved on its axis in the time that it performed its circuit, this on the necessary and inevitable changes in the administration; and, in short, 
mighty system of which it was an indivisible part, might have remained undis- all the questions of vital import that concern the national existence of the peo- 
covered forever. These thoughts never occurred to him without awakening ple. This work, it is said, he had intended at his death to bequeath to whoever 
in his mind the suspicion,that taere might be seme other imperfection in our sen- should be the reigning Pope, little imagining that so much labour and thought 
ses, and that we might be living in the midst of another universe, of which we were to find their result in the measures of his own government, and that God 


were unconscious, as vast as that of the stars.—( Applause.) ‘would call him who intended thus to serve his country after his death to serve 
told us ,two 


| it yet more effectually by his life. Among many others, 
'\peautiful anecdotes of his humanity and wisdom. 
ANECDOTE OF THE NEW POPE. || While he was archbishop of Spoleto, a list of persons suspected of po- 
From Mrs. Butler’s “‘ Year of Consolation.” | litical liberaiism was brought to him, and be was as earnestly recommended to 
“« We have just had a visit from Monsignor , who has been talking for /forward it to Rome, as an exhibition of zeal that would be highly serviceable 
about an hour incessantly of the Pope. e belonged to the household of the ito himself ; he said he would take care of it, and immediately tore it up, and 
late Gregory XVI., and always appeared when we saw him, to be in a state of threw it into the fire. Since the proclamation of his act of amnesty, a subscrip- 
fect loyalty as regarded his temporal and spiritual sovereign. Now, however |tion was set on foot in Rome to raise a sum of money for the poor men whose 
ag Ao that the torment of living ina state of perpetual fear and falsehood, ilong detention in the papal prisons had, of course, not sent them back into the 
to which he was condemned, is not to be described $ that under the late Pope \world with very full pockets. A list of the subscribers’ names was brought to 
it was impossible ever to be for a moment off one’s guard, for that society it-| the pope by the governor of Rome, Marini, who suggested that it would be 
self was made up of spies, and a man could not speak with safety to his most||very desirable to keep it, asa future means of ascertaining who were tainted 
intimate acquaintance upon any matter touching the government ; that Roman, with sympathy for liberal opmions. The Pope said he thought it was highly 


anid countesses were paid spies in the papal service, and that it eas) desieable to make that use of it, immediately wrote down his own name, with & 


dangerous in the extreme to utter any opinion upon any but the most indiffer- 
ent subjects, for that ruin might have been the consequence of an unguarded 
word to ptrsons whom one would have supposed least likely to betray one. | 


donation of a hundred scudi, and engaged Monsignor Marini to follow his ex- 
ample, and record himself as a friend of those who had suffered for liberal opin- 
ions. There is a touch of humour about this anecdote that makes it perfectly 


This is certainly an agreeable state of things to exist in. The matter however exchanting, . ci 

now, it seems, is quite otherwise. Monsignor says, the enthusiasm of | ‘ While archbishop of Imola, he was already known to have exhibited his 
the people for their new sovereign is not to be described. Immediately after the sympathy for those suffering in the cause of political reform by furnishing many 
amnesty the men who hal recovered their liberty flocked to the churches and o! the exiled patrio\s with money. A beautiful anecdote is related of his mer- 
received the sacrament, without, exception, with extreme devotion. Moreover, | cciful and humane disposition while he was in this situation. Among the other 
he added that Heaven had certainly appointed this man to the exigency of the duties of the archbishop is that of a periodical survey of the prisons, in the 


times, for that the whole papal government was to:tering toits foundations. If 
anything can save it, as a government, I suppose this may ; but it is far more 
likely to prove the preparatory process for entirechange ; and in this respect | 
most fitly may the present Pope be considered God's messenger, and the ap- 
pointed instrument of the appointed time. Monsignor told us several 
admirable anecdutes of his benevolence and activity. The day of the proces. 
sion of St John Lateran, a poor old beggar-woman, stretched by the wayside, 
called out to Christ's successor upon earth for help, ‘Santo Padre, ajutatemi 
che sto quai povera vecchia abbandonata sopra la paglia e muojo di fame.’ The 
Pope sent her immediately a gold piece, and passed on in the procession. At 
night. in the dress of an abbate, having perfectly remembered the house indi 
cated to him as that where the woman lived, he went to seek her, and found 
her absolutely lying upon straw, and in a state of miserable destitution. He 
immediately proceeded to the house of the curate of the parish; the latter, 
called up not without considerable demur and difficulty (not knowing from whom 
the summons came) from his comfortable bed, was lost in amazement and dis- 
may at the sight of the Pope, who, reprimanding him severely for the neglect 
of the poor under his charge, bade him send immediately money, food, bed and 
bedding to the poor old beggar whom he had just visited. His holiness, it 
seems, has a box at the post-office, of which he himself keeps the key; and where- 
as no letter whatever was ever allowed to reach the late Gregory XVI., it is | 
an understood thing that this box, with every thing put into it, is delivered im- 
mediately into the Pope’s hands A certain sum of money having been chari- 
tably appropriated, I do not precisely remember by whom now, in dower-money 


for a certain number of poor young Roman girls in one of the parishes in Rome, | 


oae among the number, a poor deformed girl, was defrauded by the priest in. 
whose hands the money was lodged, and who retained hers. The girl ventured 
herself to address a letter to the Pope, stating how her portion had been with-| 
held from her. Without loss of time the defaulter was summoned and con-| 
demned by the Pope to pay the poor crippled girl fifty scudi out of his own poc- 
ket besides the twenty-five which were the portion due to her. Scme evenings 
after this, in his usual incognito dress of au abbate, he knocked at the door of 
an asylum for poor children, the management of which was not supposed to be; 
altogetner conscientiously conducted. ‘I'he porter refused to open the door, 
alleging that the children were at supper, and just, going to bed, and that no-| 
body could be let in. At last the magical - Aprite che sono il papa,’ threw the 
door wide ; and the porter, in au ecstasy of fright, was running to rouse the 
whole establishment with the news, which, however, his holiness forbade ; and,’ 


course of which visits of greater or less length may be paid by him to the cells, 
of each or any of the criminals. An unfortunate woman, whose husband had 
been confined for upwards yf a year, and who had in vain solicited permission 
‘to see him, at length in despair, applied to the archbishop, whose office how- 
‘ever, gave him no power of furnishing her with the required permission. Much 
moved, however, by the poor creature’s{misery, the humane man remembered 
her petition ; and on the occasion of his next official visit to the prison, sent 
word to her to join the train which usually attended his progress on these vc- 
casions. Arrived at the cell where her husband was incarcerated, he bade the 
woman enter it, and sat himself at the dungeon door for an hour during which 
‘space of time the unfortunate people enjoyed once more the blessing of being 
reunited. 

WO GREAT MEN. 

The London Times this week has had two of those leading articles which 
stir the blood in the hearts of men, and give a world reputation to that jour- 
nal. The first relates to a great Englishman, the second to a brave French- 
man ; we condense both :— 

Lord Dundonald has reached a stage of fate which few men live to gain. 
He has survived ill-usage, persecution, and neglect ; the tardy justice which 
death usually insures even to the most helpless victim of calumny bas not 
‘been conceded to the civil extinction which has been his hapless lot. Had 
he sunk under his sufferings, the due tribute would douotless have been 
paid to one ot England’s greatest sailors; but obscurity and degradation 
were not powerful enough to turn the tide of popular feeling, or to attract 
the consideration of the world, and the very self-approval which has sup- 
ported his strength and protracted his days has, at the same time, damaged 
his fortune, and impeded his return to fame. He has been forgotten with- 
out being righted. In 1801 Lord Cochrane, being then a commander in 
the navy, and in charge of a little brig of 14 four-pounder guns with 54 
men, encountered a Spanish frigate of 319 men and 32 heavy guns, captur- 
ed her, and carried her off ; but perhaps it may not be so well known that 
an act of pure generosity on his part neutralized the merits of the exploit, 
and laid the foundation of that obloquy which he afterwards experienced. 
in a correspondence with the then First Lord of the Admiralty, he earn- 
estly pressed that his brave lieutenant might share in the promotion which 
had been accorded to himself; and when it was replied that two officers 
could not be advanced for so trifling an affair, he pointed out the fact that 


merely desiring the dismayed superior to conduct him to the children’s eating. (0 this trifling affair more men had fallen than fell in the flag-ship at a late 
room, he proceeded to taste the bread and wine set before them for their sup- /#™0us acilon, of which, notwithstanding, every officer had received a step. 
per. He then turned to the superior, and said; ‘ ‘'o-morrow, sir, let the bread | Phis odious comparison placed him on the black list of the Admiralty for 


and wine put before these poor children be such as it ought to be; and remem- 
ber that I have my eye upon you :’ with which salutary warning he departed. 
There is something rather Haroun Alraschid in these nocturnal expeditions of 
his holiness. On fixed days in the week, for a certain number of hours, he re- 
ceives indiscriminately all persons who wish to see and speak with him. They 
are admitted without any distinction, one by one, according to number; and. 
the Pope permitting them to seat themselves, hears their grievances, receives 
their petitions, and, warning them that any attempt to impose upon him, or in| 
any way alter the truth, will be detected and punished, takes their name, and 
address, and has their business inquired into and put to rights. As for the wo- 
men, said Monsignor, they perfectly adore bim, for nothing can exceed his gra-| 
ciousness and kindness to them : ‘e davero,’ added he with Christianly human- 
ity ; *bisogna pensarlo che sono poverette anche let creature di Dio!’ for which) 
allowance we heretical females were duly grateful. Since Monsignor’s visit, we’ 
have seen ————, who like the rest of the Romans, is open mouthed in his 
enthusiasm for the Pope. He has been composing a popular patriotic chant, 
in honour of his holiness, which he hopes to get sung in the Piazza del Popolo, 
on the eighth of September, on the occasion of the Pope’s going to the Santa 
Maria del-Popolo. He said that people were coming daily from Bologna and 
Ancona, and various of the hitherto most disaffected districts of the papal ter-, 


life, and the consequences of the remark extended even to the luckless sub- 
ordinate whose czuse he was pleading. It left him uneompensated for 
the past, and unemployed for the tuture, to the end of his days ! 

At length, after a change of ministry, but even then only by the influ- 
ence of a powerful friend, were Lord Cochrane’s notorious abilities once 
more admitted toan opportunity of exertion. In a small frigate he was sent 
to the coast of Spain, where, with his crew of 350 men, he gave employ- 
ment to 10,000 uf the enemy. Uniting to the enterprize of a Peterborough 
the skill of a Nelson, he alarmed the whole coast of Carthagena to Barcelo- 
na; landed boats’ crews to defend castles and storm forts; attacked divi- 
sions of the French army on their march; blew up their roads and inter- 
cepted their convoys: and on one occasion actually compelled Duhesme to 
abandon the whole of his artillery and field ammunition. The capture of 
the Scheldt fleet by the French cavalry was hardly a more extraordinary ex- 
ploit. Yet, with all these proofs of power, and with the usdopbted repu- 
tation of being the most daring officer now remaining to the nation, he ne. 
ver had a peunant, save his own, placed under hiscommand. He had not 
only affronted the Admiralty, but he had alarmed the Government. He was 
a reformer, which, in those days, meant a desperado. 

Things looked bad tor England in 1809. A blow was necessary to revive 
the hopes of the country, and it was resolved to strike a bold one. In the 


ritory, with enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty, fidelity, patriotism, and de., 


votion to the pope. 
*« Perhaps the most touching and remarkable effect of the new disposition 0 


men’s minds, induced by the popularity of the new government is, 


Basq ue roads lay a French squadron of ten sail-of-the line and seven fri- 


gates, intended for the West Indies, to relieve their own colonies and threa- 
ten ours. These were to be destroyed; but as they were protected by land 
cations of tremendous strength, and by shoals and shallows 
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most danger, it was not a service for every political favorite. “I am sure,” 
says this veteran hero, in a memurial of his services just published, which 
has suggested these remarks, ‘‘ that had any other officer been found who 
did not despair of the success of the enterprize, 1 should not have been ap- 
pointed. He received, however, this compulsory compliment, betook him- 
self to Rochefort, and in the the dead of a dark and tempestuous night, led 
the desperate attack, steering with his own hand the leading fire-ship, 
char; to the brim with 1,500 barrels of powder and 500 shells, through 
the concentrated fire of a thousand guns. Had he been duly supported, 


not a ship of the enemy’s could have escaped. As it was, five were destroy- 
ed by his own almost unaided frigate, and the projected expedition wholly 
demonlished. His rewards for winning a victory and complaining of his; 
Admiral were the order of the Bath and five years’ exclusion from employ- 
ment; till at last, in 1844, he was nominated flag-captain by his uncle, and 
was proceedirg to change the character of the American war when the event 
took place which gave his enemies a final and affectual triumph. 

mj On the 21st of February, 1814, at the very moment when Napoleon, after 
routing the allies at Montereau, was forming and fretting at Surville over 
his unproductiue victory, a stranger dressed lixe a French officer appeared 
at Dover, announcing that he bore news of the death of the Emperor and 
the downfall of Paris, and from Dover he proceeded to London in a post- 
chaise-and-four. The Stock-Exchange was ina fever; Omnium rose from 
27 to 33, and half-a-million of money chauged bands. In the afternoon the 
hoax was discovered, and amongst its alleged contrivers was afterwards 
prosecuted the hero of the Basque-Roads. The prisoners were all found 
guilty, and Lord Cochrane was condemned to pay a fine of £1,000, to be 
stripped of his commission, deprived of his rank, and imprisoned for 12 
months ina common goal. [It has since been proved that Lord Dondonald 
was imposed on.] And though some twenty years after the sentence he 
received a free pardon, with the restoration of his rank, yet he never ac- 
quieseed in this instalment of justice, but demanded rather a fresh investi- 
gation than a silent condonation, finally concluded his career in his “~~ 
country’s service, and after amusing for a while his active spirit in the Ne 
World, where he founded one empire and two republics, he has devoted 
his energies to procure the revision of his sentence and the restoration of 
his character. 

At this moment, after the lapse of three-and-thirty years of disgrace, is 
Lord Dundonald stiil entreeting an opportunity of vindicating his honour, 

So much for a British hero, and the disgrace of toryism—new for a French 
hero, and French gratitude :— 

Count Drouot has just expired at Nancy, and it is a curious illustration 
of our remarks that this hero of history was only in his 73d year. In one 
sense it may be said he was the emperor’s right hand, for Napoleon won 
his battles by his guard and his artillery, and Drouot was the general of 
the artillery of the guard. This was the terrific weapon so tremendously 
wielded by Drouot, of which the flashes portended the fate of empires and 
the fall of kingdoms far more truly than ever did the fiery tail of a comet. 
In single-minded honesty, staunch fidelity, and unimpeachable virtue, the 
Count had no superior, and but very few equals, in all that band of heroes 
who raised the Emperor to his throne of glory. In his personal habits he 
was most singular. He—a Frenchman and a soldier, in the midst of the 
imperial staff, and under the reign of Napoleon—was actually a religious 
character, and did not scruple to avow the fact. He even carried about 
with him a small Bible—the only one, probably, that was ever to be found 
in the baggage of the grand army, except that placed by Napoleon in the 
mythological class of his travelling library—and this it was one of his chiet 
delights to read. When ordered to the front, it was usually at the most 
critical point of the field, and at the most hazardous moment of the day ; 
and on these occasions he is said to have always dressed himself in a cer- 
tain old coat, dismounted, and advanced on foot in the midst of his guns, and 
it did happen that, throughout all his perils, he never received a wound. 

Few readers will require tobe reminded how often he and his cannoniers 
decided the fate of a well-fought field. Those 50 or 60 guns, described by 
eye-witnesses as seeming to be actually discharged as they gallopped along, 
swept away the just relics of Russian obstinacy or Austrian chivalry, and 
terminated the carnage of the day. In the manipulation and direction of 
his pieces Drouot was unrivalled. Once, at the passage of the Elbe, ia 1813, 
the Emperor, observing the enemy on the opposite bank, called out hastily 
for **a hundred pieces of cannon!” The general was at his side in a mo- 
ment, with the guns in position, but so impatient was the Emperor for suc- 
cess, that on the eflect of the fire not being so immediate as he expected, 
he jumped off his horse, took hold of Drouot’s ears, and shook him sound- 
ly. The general bore the operation with great patience, and then defied 
the Emperor to place the guns better—a challenge which Napoleon waived 
with the laugh of a pacified child. When reverses at length came, and the 
creatures of the Emperor’s bounty fell off from him on every side, Drouot 
still stood by his master, and abandoned him not. Etsi omnes, ego non. 

With our own Macdonald—that worthy descendant of the man of Moi- 
dart—with Bertrand and Fain, with Cambronne and Caulaincourt—he 
awaited that last levee of Fontainebleau, and followded his sovereign to 
Elba with as much devotion as he had followed him to Dresden. We might 
long search thatmuster-roll of glittering names comprised in the livre d’or 
of the empire before he found any so entirely worthy the pride of a coun- 
tryman and the respect of an enemy as that of General Count Drouot. 


DR. CARPENTER’S LECTURES ON ANIMALS. 3 
The principal subjects of this lecture were the economy of the wasps, ants, 
and termites, as social insects ; and that of the carpenter bee, the mason 
, and other solitaay insects, spiders, &c. A community of wasps, 

like one of the hive-bees, consists of workers (neuters), males, and fe- 
males : but although the foundation of the colony of wasps is laid by a single 
female, there are several females in the nest at the later part of the season. 
None but the females (who remain torpid) survive the winter; and reviving 
with the warmth of spring, the female wasp works alone at the nest til! some 
of her progeny become developed and ablejto assist her. The nest, generally 
constructed in the ground, occupies an excavation of large size, being some- 
times 16 or 18 inches long, and 12 or 13 broad, with an arched roof. The fe- 
male lays the foundation of the nest at the top, building from above downwards ; 
first forming the dome or roof, of 14 to 16 layers of curious composition, 
very like coarse white paper, the source of which was long unknown, until after 
20 years’ observation and patient watching of the habits of wasps, Reaumur, a 
French naturalist, found that they gnawed off, with their powerful mandible, 
small particles of the woody fibre of out-door wood-work, especially if weath- 
ered, 80 that the fibre would more readily te ; and by genet 
immense numbers of these particles, ‘this curious paper-like tissue. 


After building the dome, the female constructs the first layer of comb, 
which has only one series of hexagonal cells, with the faces downwards, the 
comb being 8 fe horizontally. The first comb is suspended from the arch of 
the dome by a series of pillars; the topof the cells form a continuous floor in 
each comb, freely traversed by the wasps ; the eggs are laid in the cells by the 
female, and upon her rests solely the nourishment of her progeny when hatched. 
The larve speedily pass through their transformations, and the young wasps 
—at least the neuters—assist in the operations of the hive. The males 
females do not share in this to any great extent ; but the males remove extrane- 
(ous matters from the hive, acting as scavengers. By the workers, one layer of 
‘comb after another is made, and hung to the preceding one, till the capacity of 
jthe nest is such as to include about 16,000 cells, employed only for rearing 
eg gs into larve, and the nourishment of the larve till it passes into the pu 
co ndition ; during all which time it is carefully nourished with food, brovgh 
immediately from external sources, and not stored in receptacles in the cells. 
The young grubs require a delicute vegetable juice, as ripe fruits ; those more 
advanced require more solid food, and hence the providing wasps frequent 
butchers’ shops and meat safes, to carry off particles of animal food. Thus 


\successive sets were hatched ; till on the first decidedly cold mghts, the works 


ing wasps drag out of the cells the remaining larve or pupw, and destroy them ; 
and not long after die themselves, having laid up no store, and the sources of 
nourishment having disappeared. ‘The old nest is never again tenanted. Some 
species of wasps hang their nests to bushes or trees, and in warmer climates 
with no other protection than a little arch to keep off the rain. Dr. Carpenter 


(denied that the well-known fact related by Darwin, in his Zoonomia,—of a 


v asp unable to fly away with a large moth, alighting, and after sawing off the 
moth’s head and wings, flying away with its prey,—was the result of any de- 
gree of reasoning power in the wasp ; it being a part of the wasp’s instinct in- 
variably to remove the cumbrous portions of insects which it destroys. Not 
that he altogether denied to insects the possession of pager higher than 
instinct ; but their intelligent powers were marvellously small ; the actions 
being uniform and constant in all the individuals of the species, and without 
traces of experience, or the power of profiting by the experience of others, 
and hence part of the natural constitution. 

The common ants of this country form large communities ; the males and 


females winged at one period, the neuters wingless. The structure of ant- 


hills, carefully examined, was found to possess a very regular and definite inter- 
nal arrangement, with chambers, galleries, and passages. It was a common 
fallacy as to the ants of this country, that they stored up food; probably de- 

rived from the eharacter of the ant in the proverb, which might be true of some 

of the ants of Palestine ; for in some trophical climes, species of ants do 
store up food. Dr. Carpenter described the parental care of ants over 
the eggs and ‘the pupa, which were brought up to near the surface of 
the ground, to be warmed by the solar heat, and hastily removed be- 
low again if a shower threatened. The larve were carefully fed by the 
workers, and assisted, when mature, to extricate themselves from the 
cocoons. When the winged femaic takes her flight and has alighted, she re- 
moves her wings by her mandibles, and in a few hours after quitting the parent 
hive, renders herself wingless ; workers assemble round her, and soon lay the 

foundation for a new colony. Dr. Carpenter referred to the well-known anec- 
dote of Dr. Franklin’s treacle-pot, which, to keep from the ants, he suspended 
by a string from the ceiling ; but a solitary ant, left in the pot, crawled by the 
string to the ceiling, and soon afterwards a legion of ants traversed the ceiling, 
and descended by the string into the treacle pot. The lecturer also narrated 
the means taken by Colonel Sykes, when in India, to protect from ants a ta- 
ble covered with sweetmeats, which stood in a verandah adjoining the dining 
room. First, the four iegs of the table were placed in basins of water, 
but the ants crossed the water; then the legs of the table were brushed 
over with turpentine, and this for a short time checked the ants ; but they soon 

climbed up a wall which arched over the verandah, and thence dropped on 

the table from a height of one or two feet. Neither of these cases showed 

any remarkable intelligence ; a slight communication (such as were known to 
pass among insects), from the ant left in the treacle pot, would suffice to bring 
the rest to it,—guided by their senses along the nearest track when once put in 
the way; and Colonel Sykes’s ants first took the most direct route, and when 

that was cut off, their acute senses of sight and smell would attract them up 
the wall. In fact, the search for food, under the promptings of hunger and the 
guidance of the senses, seems one of the most purely instinctive operations. 
After referring to the enormous ant-hills of the termites or white ants,8 or 10 
feet high, Dr Carpenter said that the single female which each colony posses- 
ses, would lay for months, 80,000 eggs per day ! The workers were wingless ; 
were seldom seen on the surface, avording the light, and forming extensive sub- 


terranean galleries. Not unfrequently they burrowed in houses, excavating the 
wooden posts, and lining the excavations with mortar, of such solidit{ as even 
to make the post stronger than before. He had recently seen a portion of the 
branch of a tree hollowed thus by these termites, leaving only the knots un- 
touched, as being harder than the rest of the wood. 

He would tLen notice two solitary species, whieh seemed to exhibit the ope- 
rations of instinct in a point of view not less striking than the social insects, 
and in whose actions would also be seen the same automatic character. One 


ispecies of the mason-wasp had sufficient strength to bore into bricks, and she 


always carried aways the fragments of the bricks, as if to prevent the ichneu- 
mon flies being attracted by them to her hole. Another species burrowed in 
sandbanks, and she did not carry the fragments to a distance, but piled them up 
over the entrance of her hole, ferming along funnel, down which, from its depth, 
the ichneumon fly was indisposed to penetrate. This species provided for its 
young by a collection of small green caterpillars, and it was remarkable that the 
parent insects always selected and glued together twelve of these, which were 
Just the number required by the larve before they were able to provide for them- 
lselves. The mason-bees built their nest of particles of clay and sand, mois- 
tened by their saliva ; and it was observed that, although when they were out 
foraging for these materials, they would collect them without fear in the pres- 
ence of an observer, yet, if any one were standing by their nests, they would 
hardly enter them at all, or only after the greatest precaution to prevent the 
entrance being discovered. The carpenter-bee burrowed into wooden railings, 
constructing a tunnel ten or twelve times its own length, usually parallel with 
the exterior of the rail, and inclining downwards. This tunnel was divided 
several partitions into cells, in each of which was placed an egg, with suf 
cient food for the larve till it passed into the chrysalis state. hen the in- 


sect reached this state, he sought to make his escape ; and as any one trying 
to make his way through the cells on either side of him must destroy the lar- 
ve that were in them, it was found that the grub in the eell at the lower end 


f the tunnel always arrived at maturity first ; he then made an aperture at the 


0) 
bottom of the tunnel, through whichbe escaped, and the other larve, as they 
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successively came to maturity, eat their way downwards, and made their escape, 
through the botiom of the tunnel. Many of the spider tribes displayed striking 
examples of instinct. One of them, which burrowed in the ground, formed a 
hinge-door for its dwelling, which, being composed of thirty layers of its silken, 
web, had considerable strength, and the insect then covered it with the soil in| 
the neighbourhood, so that the entrance was very difficult to discover. The 
door could easily be pushed up from within by the spider, and, from the elas- 
ticity of its materials, it fell with a spri {f any attempt was made to open 
it from without, when the insect was in, the latter would hold it down with con- 
siderable force, by means of its hooked feet. The instinct of the hermit crab 
was very curious. , ,This species had no shell of their own, bat lived chiefly in, 
the cast-off shelis of the whelks ; and they might be seen on the sea shore, as 
it were, suiting themselves with a shell ; now putting their long soft tail into 
shell to feel it, perhaps tryking it fora short time, and finding it inconve- 
nient, coming out again and searching for another, until they got one to their 


The Monkish legends tells us that St. Francis Xavier, walking one day in a 
garden, and seeing an insect of the mantis genius moving along in its solemn 
way, holding up its two fore legs as in the act of devotion, desired it to sing the 
praises of God. The legend adds, that the saint immediately heard the insect 
carol a fine canticle with a loud emphasis. We want no miraculous voice to 
record the wonders of the Almighty hand, when we regard the insect world. 

The bee, . oe of geometry, but constructing her wonderful edifice in ac 
cordance with the most recondite principle of mathematics ; the wasp, laying 
the foundation of a nest in which a progeny of thousands is to be reared, 
in the construction of which she is to be aided by the labors of a progeny she 
as yet knows not of ; the humble ant, sedulously tending an offspring not its 
own, finding its whole enjoyment in the laborious duties which the nurture of 
these hapless young requires ; and the destructive termes which carries its ra- 
vages far and wide to obtain material for the building up of its wonderful ed- 
ifice, and for the support of the almost countless progeny of its queen :—demand 
from us something more than mere wonder. 

They indicate a regular order, a definite plan, a perfection of adaptation which 
could have seensadan looms no other source than an all-wise design. The in- 
stinctive powers had their great development in the insects which possessed no 
other powers, and had no proper brain, but merely a series of ganglia connect 
ed with the organs of sense. When we came to animals which possessed a 
proper brain, we found that the invariability of action which was so striki 
among the insects gave place to a certain degree of power of modification, and 
of profiting by experience. 

e class of birds seemed to return more to the instinctive operations of in- 
sects than oa have been anticipated ; but when we compare the structure 
of birds with that of insects, and consider their adaptation to a similar method 


his zeal is then redoubled ; he takes away the stones to give more easy access 
to the water, makes new spomtgn eae enlarges the old ones, multiplies the cur- 
rents, moves the eggs, brings m sometimes to the surface, at other times 


carries them to the bottom, thus supplying them with the conditions suited to 


this period of their development. Finally, when the eggs are hatched, he con- 
tinues to watch over their young in his nest, and does not allow them to go at 
liberty till they have become sufficiently active to provide for their own preser- 
vation.—¢A pplause. ) 
The lecture concluded about half past 4 o'clock. 


THE SPRING SHOWER. 
Away to the sunny nook ; for the thick shower 
Rushes on stiddingly. Ah, now it comes, 
Glancing about the leaves with its first dips, 
Like snatches of faint music Joyous thrush, 
It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 
To thy bubbling shrillness. Now it louder falls, 
Pattering like the far voice of leaping rills ; 
And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crash of many sounds,—the thrush is still. 
There are sweet scents about us; the violet hides 
On that bank ; the primrose sparkles there : 
The is grateful to the teeming clouds, 
And yields a sudden freshness to their kisses. 
But now the showerslopes to the warm west, 
Leaving a dewy track ; and see, the big drops, 
Like falling pearls, glisten in a sunny mist. 
The air is clear again ; and the far woods 
Shine yout in their early green. Let's onward, then, 
For the first blossoms peep about the path, 
The lambs are nibbeing the short dripping grass, 
And the birds are on the bushes. 


LOVE’S DESPERATION. 
p A ROMANCE OF REALITY. 

Beautiful, lessly beautiful is the Lady Manvelita, the only daughter 
of Rosas, the famous and powerful President of the Argentine Republic ; 
powerful in the strength of his mind, and in the iron resolution of his cha- 
racter, which has enabled him to control and sway a people whom none 
save him can keep in order, and te defy the united attempts of England and 
France to break up his commerce and bend him to their terms. 


of existence, we should not be surprised that the instinctive powers had a re-, 
markable predominance in birds ; not that the intelligence of birds was less 
than that of reptiles or of the lower mammalia, but that the instinctive opera- 
tions were more 

The habits of fishes and of reptiles were, for obvious reasons, very little known 
to us ; but a very curious account of the instinct of a very common fish, the) 
stickleback, has recently been given us by a French observer. This gentleman 
placed in circular basins, in the College of France, a number of male and fe-| 
male sticklebacks, caught when they were about laying theireggs. A few 
days afterwards, certain of the males selected a determinate spot in the bot- 
tom of the basin as their abode, and began collecting materials for the con- 
struction of their dwelling with extraordinary industry. Each of the males so 

brought in his mouth, often from a distance, pieces of grass, 
which he formed into a kind of carpet. He brought sand in his mouth,, 
which he laid on the grass, to keep it in its place : and, afterwards, to make, 
these substances adhere, he se A slided his belly over them, with a kind of 
vibratory creeping, glueing them together by the mucus exuding from his skin. 
In order to satisfy himself that the parts are sufficiently united, he agitates his 
pectoral fin with great rapidity, in such a manner as to produce currents = 
rected against the nest ; and ifhe notices that the pieces of grass are moved, 
he presses them down with his stomach, heaps fresh sand upon them, and glues. 
them together again. 

Upon the foundation thus formed, he proceeds, with feverish perseverance, 
to erect his edifice, bringing small pieces or wood or straw, which he presses 
into the thickness, or lays on the surface of the first coustruction, trying vari- 
ous dispositions of them, till he seems to judge that he has made the best in 
his power. If he cannot get them to enter into the general plan of his edifice, 
he draws them out, carries them to a distance from his nest, and there aban- 


dons them. He finishes by hollowing out a solid bed, the different parts of | 


which he solders together by the viscious matter from his body. In order to 
roof his house he brings similar materials to those which he used in laying the’ 
foundations, not neglecting to secure the consolidation of his structure, by fre- 
quently passing bis body over it, in the manner already described. But it is 
also necessary that he should arrange the house suitably for the purpose for 
which it is intended, and he accordingly never fails to reserve an opening, very 
neatly and larly circ 
large part of his body, in order to press out the wall, and keep the interior cav- 
ity sufficiently large for the female to lay her eggs in. Of these eggs the male 
is the only guardian. . 

The females net oaly take nocare of them, but form coalitions to satisfy their 
voracious appetites by destroying them. In aader to deferd this precious de- 
posit, and at the same time to supply them withY¥ood for a whole month, the’ 
male first strengthens his nest by covering it with stones, the size of which is 
sometimes equal to half his body. However, he always reserves one or more 
openings, which he enlarges as required, and through which he often passes cur- 
rents by the rapid motion of his pectoral fins. The use of these currents, the 
French naturalist thought, was to prevent byssus forming on the and pre- 
venting their development, or, rather, as he, (Dr. Carpenter) thonaht, in order 
to give them the supply of oxygen necessary for respiration, for it was ob- 
served that these eggs all ph when not subjected to this salutary influence., 
While occupied in inducing the female to lay, in taking care of the eggs, and 
in strengthening his nest against the attacks of the females, the male drives away 
all the sticklebacks that approach ; and if these do not exceed four or five, he) 
succeeds in repelling them by force. If their force is too large for this course, 
he resorts to stratagem ; leaving his nest with an unusually jerking movement 
he adopts all the lures of a fish pursuing his prey, and thus endeavours to effect 
a diversion. This stratagem often succeeds, for the sticklebacks, urged by the 


the artifice is unsuccessful, the fish will repeat it five or six. 


umscribed, into which he often thrusts his head and a» 


We say that the lady Manuelita is beautiful, but he: talents, graces, and 
accomplishments, alone sustain and render her beauties perfect and harmo- 
nious. 

It almost seems a subject of surprise that this fair lady, so attractive in 
manners, and so elevated in her position, should have arrived at the age of 
twenty-five years, without a thought of approaching the hymeneal altar, yet 
so it hath been : not, however, from lack of solicitation and opportunity ; 

many a noble and brave cavalier has knelt and sued for the love and 
hand which might bless a King, but because : 

First, of all her euitors, not one, when weighed in the careful balance of 
her discriminating ju ent, but lacked some of those qualities of head and 
heart which alene could win and fix her pure and lofty affections. 

Second.—Had any cavalier presented himself, possessed of all the quali- 
ties which would gain her love, she could not leave her father’s side, for 
as necessary as dew is to the flower, as light in darkness is to man, was she 
to him.—She has ever acted as his adviser and confidant; she alone can 
guide and sway his stern will, she alone can soften his heart when it is tro- 
zen in its stern resolves. He could not live without her. She receives his 
— pe writes his private and important documents, keeps watch and 
ward over his interests and safety, and it become even as it were a second 
self unto him. But to our story: 

A short distance up the river above Buenos Ayres, General Rosas has a 
beautiful country seat, where cften in the warm summer time he and his 
daughter retire to enjoy the fragrant perfume which arrives with the even- 
ing breeze from the groves of peach, lemon, and orange, which cover it. 
A few years ago during a heavy gale, aship was driven high and dry by 
the winds and swollen waters into the very midst of this favorite plantation 
of the President's, and when the gale abated she was left in a position from 
which it was found impossible to remove her. 

To please his daughter, Gea. Rosas bought this vessel and refitted her 
beautifully, to serve the Lady Manuelita as a summer house, and a unique 
and beautifulfone did it make ; imbedded not in the azure waves of the ocean, 
but in a perfect sea of flowers and fruits. In the elegant cabin of this vessel 
occurred the first scene of this brief but true story. 

It was on a lovely afternoon in summer.—The Lady Manuelita sat by the 
stern window of the vessel, enjoying the stash betadielaer zephyrs as they 
came to her from their homes amid the fragrant flowers. She was alone, and 
as she sat and gazed out upon the waving trees and bright-winged birds 
which flew from branch to branch, she sighed, and as if she felt she had not 
been formed for loneliness. 

At the same moment the door towards which her back was turned was 
cautiously o .—She heard it not. Then, between the rich velvet hang- 
ings wihch hung in crimson folds before it, quietly stepped a noble looking 
cavalier; and as he slowly advanced towards her, there could be read in 
his face the written poetry of love, ay, even to a passionate idolatry of her 
who was before him. He was young, not more than twenty-five, his fea- 
tures regular as Apollo could have desired, his eyes dark and bright as a 
gazelle’s, his lofty brow and neck, as white as alabaster, was wreathed by 
dark and — masses of jet and glossy hair; a glossy moustache and 
beard as soft and curling as the hair which crept down upon his broad 


shoulders, contrasted with the rich rosy hue of health worn upon his ex- 


pressive and pleasing face. His tall, manly form was dressed in a rich uni- 
form, which betokened that he had a commission in her father’s cavalry. 
Slowly and cautiously the young officer approacked the lady, still unseen 
and unheard by her. 


Again she sighed. He knelt by her side, and upon the snow-white 


hand, which, with its taper|fingers covered with jewels, hung down against 
the arm of the ottoman upon which she reclined. Again she sighed. The 
cavalier bent down his noble head, and the lady started to her feet as she 
felt a warm kiss impressed upon her hand. 

Not terror stricken did she scream or turn to fly, as other maidens would 


hope of ing his prey from him, disperse without completing the spoliation, 
of the eggs. i 
times. 


If he succeeds in preserving the nest till near the time of hatching the 


have done, but with flashing yy reddened cheek, and frowning brow, as 
queenly diguity 


she proudly 


drew up her stately form 
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** Who dare intrude”—but ere she finished the exclamation, she saw the! 
sad and respectful gaze of the youth, who still knelt at her feet, and her) 
anger seemed to vanish and her tone softened, as she continued : 

“ Ah! is it you, Don Edvardo! I might have known none other would 
have dared the liberty which you have taken.” ; 

« Pardon, lady, I could not have gazed upon the hand which I so long 
have coveted, and refrain from telling it how much I loved its mistress.” | 

** Rise, Edvardo!” said the lady, sadly; ‘‘ 1 wish you would never speak, 
of leve to me again, at least while—while—” ies 

The lady blushed confusedly, and paused.—The youth observing it, ea-, 
gerly and passionately exclaimed : es 2 

«*« While !—Oh, what mean you by that word ? even it gives light to the 
hope which alone keeps my heart alive. Oh, lady, for the love of holy 
Heaven, tell me, have I cause to hope? Am I more to you than the many, 
others who kneel in homage to your charms ?” 7 

** Were you not, do you think I would permit him to live who has dared 
the familiarity for which you but now crave humbly my pardon ?” 

“Oh, lady, then am I blessed indeed! Oh! when may I call you 
mine ?” 

When I am free from my present engagements.” ; 

“Free! present engagements! Lady, it is cruel to trifle with a bursting 
heart !” 

‘I do not trifle, Edvardo, I am willing to acknowledge that I love you, 
but it may be long before we can unite. I have a duty, a sacred, impera- 
tive duty to perform, which love nor pleasure nor aught on earth can in- 
duce me to forego. If you love me, your love will not fade like yon sum- 
mer flowers, with age. My father cannot alone bear the cares, fatigues, 
and vexations of his office. He cannot spare me, and I cannot marry while 
he is in office—indeed, he never will consent to part with me, so necessa- 
ry have I now become to him.” : 

“ Lady, cruel, cruel, would be the delay !—Know you not that while he 
lives the people will have no other President? He alone can please and 
govern them; they will have no other—oh, for the love you have but now 
confessed, decide not so, else years and years will roll away, and we will 
still beas now! His death alone”— 

“Oh! speak not of that, Edvardo,” said she, as the largejdéw drops of the 
soul rose in her lustrous eyes; ‘*1 love my father.” 

** Lady, I must obey, and await my time,” said the youth, and as he spoke 
a wild, strange light beamed from his eyes, even as if some desperate con- 
ceit had entered his mind. She did not observe it, but rising, said : 

‘You may now/jescort me back to the city, Edvardo. The evening dews 
will soon begin to fall, and I must dress for the tertuila which I give to- 


night—you will be there?” 
** 1 will, angel mia !” responded the cavalier as he led her forth. 
* * 


It was the still hour of midnight, and Gen. Rosas was alone in his private 
chamber, seated beside a table filled with papers and documents, now read- 
ing and signing one, and then another. Yes, while his people were enjoy- 
ing the quiet rest which nature demands, he, the greatest among them, was 
toiling for their benefit, laboring both in mind and body for their good. 

His daughter was beside him, busily engaged in copying a private letter 
for her father, but started, as a gentle tap at the door announced a visitor. 

** Who is there ?” said the stern General, as he laid his hand upon a rich- 
ly mounted weapon which lay near him. 

« The sentinel !” was the answer, in a low, respectful tone. 

** What is wanted ?” 

** T bear a present for your Excellency, which has just been left, with 
strict orders to be delivered to your excellency alone.” 

«* Enter!—this, me thinks, is a strange hour for a present. From whom 
doth it come ?” 

“[ know not, your Excellency,” said the soldier, as he laid a neat, square 
box of rese-wood upon the table, and placing the key on the card which was 
fastened on its top, departed, 

“* Open it, daughter, I have not time,” said the General, as he again turn- 
ed his eyes toa military report which he was reading. 

“Oh, [know who itis from! It is in his hand-writing!” exclaimed 
she, as she glanced at the card upon its top. Oh, what present could he 
have destined for the father of her whom he loves ?” 

** He, whom, daughter ?” 

«« Father, the subscription on this card is in the well-known hand writing 
of the brave eavalier, Don Edvardo Escudero, and he has in this delicate 
way sent you some kingly present, I’ll warrant me !” 4 

** Well, well, open the box, my child, and satisfy your curiosity.” ; 

The lady took the key and turned it in the lock, but as she raised the lid 
the report of a volley of pistols almost deafened her, and with one wild 
ecream she reeled, and, fainting, fell to the floor, amid a cloud of smoke 
from the now open box.” 

In an instant the President sprang to her side. 

«* Oh, God! my daughter is slain !” said he in agony—but his heart was 
cheered again, as she spoke : : 

« No—no, not slain, my father, but he—he would have slain you to win 
me!” and again she fainted. By this time the room was filled with soldiers 
and officers, drawn hither by the report of arms, and a hasty examination 
of the infernal machine, for such it was, explained the plot against their 
General’s life, a row of loaded pistols had been so placed along the boxghat 
any one standing in front of it to open it, would receive the contents in his 
body. It had beerf sent to Rosas, at this late hour, in expectation that he 
would open it himself. 

Nacrow had been the escape of the daughter. She had stood beside, in- 
stead of in front of the box when she opened it, but the fair hand, which 
her lover had kissed but so shortly before, was now stained in several plac- 
es with blood where the balls had grazed it, her arms and laced sleeves) 
were blacked with the smoke: but worse than all was the wound her pure 
heart had received, in the discovery of this horrible attempt upon her tath- 
er’s life, by one whom she loved and trusted, and who would have made 
her an orphan to hasten her marriage. But she had named him to her fa- 
ther, and within one hour after the discovery of the plot Edvardo Escudero 
was arraigned before a drum-head court martial. Her danger, confession, 
and the discovery of his hand-writing, had so thrown him off his guard, 
that when interrogated he made no denial. Brief was the trial—He was 
sentenced to be shot on the Retiro, or military Plaza, at sun-rise. With 
haughty composure he heard his sentence, for he yet dreamed that she—she 
who was all-powerful with her father, loved, and would intercede for, and 
save him. 

But he knew not her high, stern sense of duty, if he thought that love 
and pity would have pardoned him who would have murdered her father. 
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In vain he sent to seek an interview with her. Her anewer to his message 
was brief, but she would deign no other. 

“Tell him to ask God’s mercy—there is none for him on earth ' No, not 
were he my brother.” 

And when at the morning’s first light, the weeping mother and sisters of 
the condemned knelt at her feet and prayed tor one word of intercession, 
(for they knew that even yet she could save that son and brother, if she 
would but ask his life of her father,) when in the agony of their souls they 
spoke of his youth—beauty—and bravery—all now about to be buried in 
the tomb of disgrace, with acold, stern look, as if her innermost veins were 
frozen, she answered :— 

‘** He would have made me fatherless !” 

And while in that energy of despair that would not listen to a refusal, 
they yet knelt in their tears and supplications, the first ray of the morning’s 


| sun Cast its soft light upon her pale cheek, a quick, rattling volley of mus- 


ketry was heard in the direction of the Retiro. As its sound struck her 


lear she gasped, her tall and graceful form quivered like an aspen leat amid 


the gale, she staggered toward the window, and as she saw the white 
wreaths of smoke rise lightly toward the sky, over the spot where now lay 


||his corpse, she murmured : 


‘*God have mercy on his soul !” and fainted. : 
Sst had triumphed over love and mercy, but terrible had been the strug - 
gle. 


THE GHOST OF A STORY ABOUT A GHOST. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
My uncle always pooh’d and psha’d at all unbelievers when they answered 
to the question of ** Do you believe in ghosts !” by the positive denial of hav- 
ing any such weakness, or indeed, having any superstition at all. « It is all 
nonsence,” said my uncle : “ everybody believes in ghosts—and I had a great 
belief in my uncle.” 

He was a man who had entered the army in those glorious times when boys 
learned tactics in the field, instead of on a slate by a diagram, and when ne- 
icessity compelled rulers, such was the universal fighting all over the globe, to 
make soldiers by the gross, like pins : and they were used up in the like man- 
ner. Nobody knows what becomes of the pins, and very few troubled them- 
selves to know what became of the soldiers. We had victories, and the glo- 
rious fields were much greener for the farmer's scythe the next year. 

My uncle, consequently, knew very little of civil life. The roll of the drum 
had been his early rattle ; his childhood a drill, his manhood a fight, and his 
old age a review. Civilians he looked upon as mere suttlers to the fighting 
part of human nature, born to supply the camp with necessaries, and keep 
things all right and tight at home. 

He laughed at anything like the idea of a lasting peace. “ As long,” said 
he, “as there is anything to fight for, so long will man fight. Now and then, 
indeed, nations must get second wind, but it is only to fight with more vigour. 
Nations, civilised or savage, always did fight, and always will fight, no matter 
about what. The small birds fight upon the tree, domestic animals fight about 
your hearth, the wild beast fight in their forests. Infact, a universal pugna - 
city seems to pervade nature ; and peace is nothing but time given, to think of 
what is to be fought about next.” 

All these savage ideas of human nature were only the military part of my 
uncle ; for a kinder-hearted and more simple-minded man never existed. His 
love of children was delightful. We all loved him in return, although we 
rather kicked against his awful discipline. What was told us to do we were 
obliged to do ; or woe betide us. Then he had such a voice, which, coupled 
with his shaggy white eyebrows and towering height, quickened the steps of 
the lagging youngster who ventured en any little experiment that a like 
mutiny. 

Notwithstanding the wholesome fear with which he had imbued us, his visits 
were welcomed with the greatest delight ; for his long stories and quaint an- 
ecdotes were ever a fund of the greatest amusement to our young minds. This 


|power, of which he was nota little proud, he exercised with much tact ; tel- 


ling stories of war and valorous deeds to the bold boy, and others of kindness 
and humanity to the mild mother’s darling, until the one flushed with ardour, 
or the teasstarted in the eyes of the other. But his principal luxury in this 
way, was to get a large circle round him, and tell a ghost story. He here, 
with ail the drollery of his character, would seek to find out the belief of his 
listeners, and what quantity of strength or weakness he would have to combat 
with during his relation. 

Often, at the very point, when breathing almost was hushed, and the young 
people huddled closer to each other, and the faces of the most unbelieving 
shewed the effect of his recital, and the power of his deep-toned voice sinking 
almost into a whisper, he would point out suddenly the contradiction given to 
the tongues of the incredulous by their pallid faces. 

One evening, when a large circle of our acquaintance had collected at my 
father’s old-fashioned country place to spend the Christmas with us, my uncle 
was particularly happy in his stories of adventure and frolic gathered from his 
Peninsula campaign, where he felt himself more at home than in any other part 
of his career. 

He promised us a ghost story, and we all sought cozy places near to the 
large gaping chimney, up which the flame roared in the wintry wind, that we 
might look out into the dark corners of the room with feelings of security. He 
took his place in his capacious arm-chair, with my little sister Emily on his 
|knee, where she always seated herself as her prerogative, and commenced 


the. 
HAUNTED CHATEAU. 

‘Many years ago, my dear friends, when my home was the battle-field, and 
my only friends the companions that fought by my side, or lay beside me in the 
midnight bivouac ; when home seemed but as a dream, and my relations, from 
my long absence from them, I felt were beings to be loved, almost without a 
hope of ever again seeing them. But I was then young, and full of hope and 
enthusiasm in the career which I had chosen, and which hardly allowed me 
time to give way to anything like despondency. Gay spirits, like myself, sur- 
rounded me. Light of heart, and full of ambition, we rushed forward after our 
guiding star—glory ; and seldom, if ever, cast a thought behind. My favour- 
ite friend and companion was a lieutenant about my own age, then about two- 
and-twenty ; an Irishman by birth, named De Courcy ; full of courage and 
devil me-care ; of good family and bad fortune, which he had determined to 
better before he returned to the dilapidated mansion of his father ; where he 
was resolved never te go unless he carried the wherewith to keep at bay those 
jtroublesome things that swarm round the out-at-elbow estates in Ireland called 
bailiffs. He always said, after a well fought field, in which he was sure to have 
himeclf by dating act or another, that to screw himeelf up to a 
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ined the army before him to be a lot of|\tric manner. He then became more indistinct. I heard one satisfactory snore 


pitch of desperation, he only i " 
scoundrelly bailiffs so dreaded in his youth, and it then became the very |from him, and then I slept. ‘ 
“ A shriek of most powerful shrillness, like a trumpet blast, owt the very 


acme of gratification to have the pleasure of soundly trouncing them. : 
« Either in the field or the town we always managed to get our quarters depths of our slumbers. We both started to our feet with the blood throbbin 

near to each other. If one had abit of luck in getting well lodged, he always, and tingling through our frames, at the suddenness of the alarm. Wee listen 

shared with the other ; so in the story I am about to relate to you he became my hardly conscious of where we were, when our ears were struck by another shriek, 

companion, and, as you will see in the sequel, a most useful one. wane ppemet to beet “are oe and then = faint echoes die away with most 
“ One wretched evening, after a fatiguing day's march, drenched to the skin, ™0urnfu! cadence, through the distant corridors. 

and scarcely able to aap horses, that wcumbled through the rough ways| ‘* By this time eur senses became a little clearer. We looked at each other, 

from sheer exhaustion, we entered a dreary Spanish village that promised very and without a word prepared for action. De Courcy quickly replenished the 

inhabi i t thre 

of inhabitants, and a wretched posado, round which lounged two or e very to ger ; then, our 


questionable-looking Spaniards, who peered at us from under their broad som. chairs 


breros with no very welcoming look. The host came out as we aligh | A of natene, ia to the 


should say got off our horses, for there was very little grace in that very awk- 
ward maneuvre, stiff as we were from a ten hours’ ride, which made us, when 
we stood on our own proper legs, feel as if we still had horses between them, 
which gave us anything buta graceful carriage. The host welcomed us in) 
with all the magniloquence of a Spaniard, but the inside of his house was as 
wretched as the unpromising outside. A good warm English stable would, 
have been far preferable for many reasons—the one of cleanliness especially. 
We shuddered as we looked at the accommodation, if bare walls and uncomforta “| 
ble stools could be called so, and knowing from long practice that money would 
do anything in Spain, as well as everywhere else*indeed, we tried it on our; 
host, to discover if we had any hope of anything better. In the midst of his. 
shrags my man entered, and stated that he saw at the end of the lane leading 
out of the village, the top of some old mansion, where he thought we might be, 
made vomfortable if the.owners were christians. This delightful news to us 
seemed anything but so tothe poor host, who begged us not to attempt the 
dreadful house, where no one had resided for years, on account of one of those. 
frightful tragedies of revenge and murder so frequent in Spain. We laughed 


at his visage and terrified looks, and prepared to set out for the an 


quarters, bidding the soldier bring some wine and refreshments after us. Our 
host hereupon seized me by the arm, and implored us not to venture, as many| 
had been foolhardy enough to do so, and never had been heard of again ; and it 
was reported that strange noises and awful screams were heard nightly in the 
house, supposed to proceed from the spirits of the departed guilty parties, 
doomed to enact nightly as expiation the scenes of bloodshed and crime. 

“This was quite enough for my friend De Courcy, who vowed he had never, 
seen anything in the shape of a ghost, and would mightily relish the passing an’ 
evening with one. 

“The host looked at us with despair, which we attributed to his affection to 
our purses and not our persons. We took no heed of him, but departed, deter- 
mined to force an entrance into the avoided mansion. 

“Five minutes’ walk brought us, through an approach darkened with the 
thick foliage of the trees, to the entrance of as pretty a piece of uncomforta-' 
ble architecture*as a nervous man would wish to look upon. Many of the 
lower windows had been half boarded, to keep out pilferers, and had a very! 
Chancery like look. The building itself was in the castellated style, and ap- 
peared in pretty good repair. It had evidently been a residence of great preten- 
sion. To try the legitimate entrance was of no use, so we exercised our in-| 
genuity upon some of the before-mentioned barricades for some time, but un-| 
availingly, and began to look into each other's faces, as we both felt we had 
done rather a silly thing. When we beheld the host trotting down the avenue, 
accompanied by one or two persons bearing our refreshments, we hailed his ap- 

h with pleasure. On reaching us he said, that if we were rash enough to 
still hold by our resolve of sleeping there, he thought we might find an entrance 
through some of the back offices; so, guided by him and his companions, | 
we made our way through an old dilapidated garden wall into a kind of back 
court, and found a door conveniently ajar. Our friends seemed quite at home, 
and lighting their lanthorn, proceeded through a very fine spacious hall, very 
little the worse for wear, up a noble staircase, which led into what appeared to 
have been the reception room. Much to our astonishment the furniture, though | 
sadly wanting the dusting brush, was of the richest kind, and the room alto- 

ther bore the appearance of being lately inhabited. Books, even, were ly- 
on the tables, and the remains of burnt logs were upon the hearth. We, 
turned and questioned our host as to these curious appearances. He whisper-' 
ed his reply, evidently terror-stricken, that the family had fled after the sad 
y, abont six months before. From the dreadful disturbances and appear-, 
ances that he had fore-warned us of and after many unavailing attempts by 
some more courageous than the rest to kee ion in spite of the ts,| 
it had been at last in despair. 

“Without another word he, with the help of his companions, soon raised a 
cheerful flame in the chimney, and placed the refreshinents they had brought, 
with them on the table, with a few bottles of wine. When he had completed 
these little arrangements, he requested to know at what time we in:ended to 
march in the morning. ‘By the holy St. Patrick!” said De Courcy, ‘it’s not to- 
morrow we cross saddle again. We wail in this district until farther orders, 
which [ hope wont come tll I’vegot some new skin on me, and rested my 
aching bones.’ With this he threw himself into a large cushioned chair, with a 
sign of great satisfaction. 

«The host looked aghast, and exchanged glances with his companions. I 
laid my holster pistols on the table, and with great sang froid uncocked one of 
the long-necked bottles, with a pop that startled the group, and echoed through 
the spacious chamber. 

“The host and his companions put us under the care of a whole battalion of 
saints, and prepared to depart. e did not forget to see them to the door, 
which we secured after them, before we returned to our comfortable quarters. 
We resumed our seats and commenced our suppers, of which we were sadly in 


want, looking first carefully at the corks of our wine, to see that they had not 
been previously drawn, to play any trick with ourjdrink, for such things were 
too common, although in the present case the proximity of our troop would 
act as a check upon anything like treachery ; so a pretty good meal we made, 
of it, without bestowing a single thought upon the unhappy ghosts who were 
to pay usa visit at midnight. 

We turned our luxuriously cushioned chairs round to the welcome blaze, 
and stretched out our weary limbs, unused to anything for weeks softer than 
rock, with a counterpane of s thinly spread over it, then lighting our ci-' 
gars, prepared to make a night of it, hugging ourselves upon our resolution in 
avoiding the filth of the wretched posado and its occupants. 

Fatigue, and the warmth of the blazing logs, soon drew our eyelids together, 


and our conversation became broken murmurs. At last my friend appeared, | 


the light of the lamp, to have taken to dance up and down in the most eccen- 


door of the chamber we occupied, put us on the alert. We peered cautiously 
lover the backs of the chairs in the direction of the sound, and I confess for the 
| moment, our young nerves were startled by seeing the chamber door move noise- 
lessly on its hinges, as if to give entrance to some supernatural visitor. 

« We waited with beating hearts the entrance of our unbidden guest. I 
thought it turned out to be some poor injured ghost, he or she might have been 
‘legitimate enough to have walked in after a fathion of its kind, without opening 
the door, which had a sad mortal effect. 

“ We soon heard footsteps echoing along the passage, in rapid approach te. 
wards our chamber. 

‘«« Reserve your fire,’ said De Courcy tome in awhisper. ‘ Ifit isa 
genuine ghost, it is of no use, and if it is not, I do not see the fun of making it 
one.’ 

“ | determined to follow his advice, feeling that something must be intended 
either by mortal or ghost, which as yet was a mystery, and mysteries always 
pleased me, so I withdrew the muzzle of my pistol from its point, and my finger 
from the 

“ Now I have already said that we were both young and in the full vigour of 
life, with all the devil-may-care naturally concomitant ; used to death in all its 
‘most frightful shapes on the battle field ; nerves strung to meet surprise, and 
minds made up to meet death at a moment's notice, in all which little philo- 
'sophies we had been properly initiated during our Peninsular campaign. But 
I must own that our breathing grew rather short, and an odd sort of chill crept 
to our wy marrow, as we beheld a face of the most pallid and unearthly cast 
peer round at us with lack lustre eyes. 

“ It was that of a female, with large folds of black, dishlevelled hair, thrown 
‘back from her brow, which, at that distance, showed stains of dark crimson 
blood. It continued to gaze on us with the same mournful expression, and 
from which it seemed impossible to withdraw our eyes : we were fascinated. 

*« After some few moments, which appeared anage, the figure seemed to glide 
into the room, gazing around the chamber as if in search of —. It was 
arrayed in what was apparently a night dress, which was pressed tightly to the 
breast by her clasped hands. Having gained nearly the centre of the chamber 
it stood still : we felt we could not speak, and the figure; from the intenseness 
of our gaze, eppeared to vibrate before us. 

“At last De Courcy seemed to be summoning up courage to address it, for [ 
saw that his lips were getting into form to say something ; but his eloquence 
was stopped by the entrance of a figure so completely enveloped in a dark cloak 
that no feature was distinguishable. An extended arm clasped the female by 
the hair, and dragged her noiselessly from the room; the door slammed vio- 
lently, and again we heard the dreadful shrieks and groans ring through the 


pee We both leaped from our chairs and rushed towards the door ; it quickly 
yielded to our touch ; the dark corridor yawned before us but nothing was to be 
seen. Without a word De Courcy discharged his pistols in the darkness, but 
no other sound met our ears than its echoing reports. 

*« We closed the door and returned to our seats. 

««« We are unwelcome visitors here, it would seem,’ said De Courcy ; ‘but 
I never could make out the dog in the-manger age ¥ ghosts, who won't let 
others enjoy what they can’t enjoy themselves. hy a disembodied spirit 
should feel bound to annoy honest christians, who take a bed or chair in the 
house to which they have been a disgrace, I can't see. It is said they never 
rest, consequently they cannot want the chair to sit down in, or the bed to lie 
in; but its a Red Sea I'll lay them in, if there is any faith in rifle barrels. I've 
an idea ; mum—say nothing on parade, or to that thief of a landlord. 
telah aga them yet ; these are much too good quarters to be so re- 
si 
“ Daylight broke in upon us as we sat talking over our schemes, of which 
more anon, We went quietly to muster, and made every arrangement neces- 
sary for the comfort of our men. 
“The landlord followed us about with officious assiduity, as if he longed to ask 
us how we fared during the past night. expressing a decided belief in our being 
nuthing less than saints in horsemen’s boots to be shielded, as we evidently had 
been, irom the interferance of bad spirits. We should have taken all this in 
- 2 if we had not perceived a waggish curve about the corners of his 

euth. 

« «Wait till it is our turn to play,’ whispered De Courcy ‘ and if we don’t rub 


scores, carbonado us.’ 


“ We turned our attention, during the day, to the outside of our quarters, 
saw ng appearance of any other entrance being used but the one by which 
a entered, and carefully barricaded upon our host's retiring the night be- 
ore. 

“ We laid in stores during the day for our night’s entertainment, repelling 
every attention from the landlord, who seemed rather ey at our coolness. 
|Amonest other things I saw an old hamper conveyed by De Courcy’s direction 


‘late in the evening to the haunted mansion by our Irish drammer. We quick- 


ly followed him, and resumed our position of the pre vious night. The drummer 
departed after receiving instructions to keep a good look out in case of any 
KI. ching and made against 

« After ev: ing was quiet, tion inst surprise by peep- 
ing into all code and opened the 
mysterious hamper, and out crept a large bull dog, which I recognised as be - 
longing to the drummer, and a beautiful specimen he was of his kind and a great 
favorite of the regiment. 

De Courcy laughed at my surprise. I immediately saw his design, and ap- 
plauded his judgment, for they must be quick of foet who would escape our ca- 
nine friend. He stretched himself out before the blazing logs ; and after an in- 
telligent look, as much as to say ‘call me when you want me,’ sank fast asleep 
with his nose on his paw. 
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« Qur evening passed much as the last, excepting only the sleeping, which 
we had guarded against by taking a long siesta. e watched anxiously for 
the expected natural or supernatural visitors, and as the hour of midnight ap- 
proached we laid back in our chairs, as ifsieeping. Scarcely had we done so, 
when our ears were saluted by the most horrid din of shrieks and groans, 
bangging of doors, and every other noise in the ca:alogue of ghostly annoy. 
ces 


“ The dog sprang to his feet, and uttered a low growl, but was quickly si 


lenced by a sign from De Courey’s hand ; he sank slowly to our feet, with 


his ears pitched aad his tail erect, a beautiful picture of watchfulness. 

The door, as before, slowly revolved on its hinges ; then with almost imper- 
ceptible motion, the same figure of a female entered the room. The appear- 
ance was ghastly and startling. It did not venture so far into the centre of the 
chamber as on the previous night, but kept a wavering noiseless motion at some 
distance in the obscurity. : 

The dark figure, enveloped as on its former appearance, glided after her 
with its arm extended asif to clutch her. Upon its nearing her, the same ap- 
palling screams vibrated through the chamber. De Courcy seized the dog by 
the neck, hardly able to restrain his efforts te spring upon the intruders ; but 
the moment he saw the female figure glide from the room, he loosened the dog 
upon the retreating male. He vanished with most ghost like rapidity. Upon 
our following to the door through which the dog had pursued him, he rushed 
back with something in his mouth, which he was shaking savagely. We closed 
the door, and disengaged it from his jaws, when we perceived our prize was the 
Jappet of a most natural-looking jacket. 

«+ Oh, oh !” exclaimed my friend; ‘so you see these ghosts have excellent 
tailors ; and, if { mistake not, I have seen this jacket before.’ 

“« Having wheeled a heavy piece of furniture against the door, we sat «own 
to deliberate, and morning found us resolved. : 

Upon issuing from the back-door at daylight, we were surprised to find a 
small keg of spirits, a roll of cigars, and various condiments, such as olives, sa- 
valois, &c., packed in a basket to which was attached a label, on which was the 
following : 

«« Dejarnos y Jes dejaremos’ 
which, freely translated, meant, ‘ Let us alone, and we'll let you alone.’ We 
picked up our prize and returned to stow it away; which, having done, we pur- 
sued our way to the posada. The host's face wore a look of quaint cunning 
when he gave us the moruing’s greeting ; and, as he turned to leave the room, 
he showed the loss of half the lappet of his coat. : 

‘Our invisible commissariat department went on from that day in most glo- 
rious style. Our brotner officers wondered at our luck, the secret of which we 
never disclosed during our stay; nor did we trouble ourselves at any noises we 
might hear in the middle of a moonlight night, although they were very dif- 
ferent from those with which we were first greeted. The mysterious visits 
only seemed to replenish our stock, and our prudence prevented more prying 


eyes from discovering the use made of the deserted masnion by a set of smug-|| 


giers and contraband travellers created by the anarchy of the times and locse- 
ness of the government at all times; who, in this case, did a deed of great char- 
ity in cherishing with everything in the way of stores two most discreet lieute- 
nants. 

« [ began by saying,” added my uncle, after the + Ohs!” of the disappoin 
ted ghost-lovers had subsided, ‘* that [ would tell you a story about spirits ; 
and, had you seen such as we did, you would have believed in them ever af- 
ter.” 


NATURE AT WAR. 
THE BALANCE. 

In some formor papers we have given an account of the wars, offensive and 
defensive, of the lower animals ; and we now desire to reconcile such appa- 
rent anomalies with the general scheme of nature. ; 

It is manifest that there exists a limit to the over-multiplication of life on the 

one hand, and to its anninilation on the other. The earth can be proved to be 
capable of supporting no more than a definite number of living creatures upon 
its surface. If there is an excess, it will be cut down ; if there is a deficiency, 
it willbe supplied ina word, there is a balance which holds the opposing 
powers in equipoise ; a balance, one of whose scales is labeiled * multiplication,’ 
the other ‘ subtraction.’ Held by an Omnipotent hand, guided by an Omnis- 
cient Power, it may have its oscillations, but, as a universal scheme, its 
equilibrium is almost perfect ; and at no period since the earth and its tenants 
sprang intoexistence, do the annals of nagural history inform us that either 
scale has kicked the beam. If creatures drop out of the one scale, a compen- 
sating proportion of others will be added on to the opposite. Thus, while iv 
is always under the direct control of the Author of life, it possesses all the 
elements of a self-regulating principle within itself. To take a simple ilustra- 
tion in the initiative. A certain insect has had a certain plant appointed to it 
as its food ; a season having some peculiar features will produce this plant in 
unusual luxuriance, to the exclusion, probably, of many that formerly shared 
the same area of soil with it. As a direct consequence of the increase in food, 
the number of insects is a thousandfold increased, the luxuriant plant is de- 
voured by myriads of additional mouths, and is at last cropped down to what 
may be regarded as its normal status. The balance now rapidly inclines in 
the opposite direction, as concerns the equilibrium of vegetation, but it is 
again restored by the birth and increase of all the plants eaten out and smoth- 
ered before. This is just an instance in which a redundance of production 
brings its own check upon its back. In this this case, and in many others, 
the balanciuy j incipal reacts also upon the very check itself : with the disap- 
pearance of the excess of sustenance the excess of consumption vanishes tuo, 
and the millions of busy insects die by a simple negation. ’ 

To extend our view. The balance of power reveals itself in both the great 
kingdoms of nature—animal and vegetable. Confining our attention principal. 
ly to the former, and in some measure respecting a convenient division former- 
ly made into carnivorous and herbivorous creatures, let us briefly advert in the 
first place to the balances of production and consumption subsisting in the 


mutual relations of animals—depredators and their prey In sustaining the equil-| 


ibrium of species, insects are very actively and very extensively engaged. There 
is aspecies of aphis which does incalculable mischief to plants, destroys the 
hopes of the orchard, and blights every tree upon which it fiods a chvck 
in a splendidly glittering enemy known as the ‘lion of the aphides.’, The aphis 
lion was commemorated on a former occasion for its remarkable freak of imita- 
ting the destroyer of the Memean monster, and clothing itself with the skins 


of its s'ain. lis ravages among these insects are only to be compared with 


the ravages among the latter upon plants, and are probably under-estindated in 
the comparison, ‘The aphides have, fortunately for us, other enemies still, 
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‘It was but last week that I observed the top of every young shoot of the 
currant trees in my garden curled up by myriads of aphides. On examining 
jthem this day, not an individual remains ; but beneath each leaf are three or 
four full-fed larve of aphiJivorous flies, surrounded with large heaps of the 
slain, the trophies of their successful warfare, and the shoots, whose progress 
has been entirely checked by the abstraction of sap, are again expanding vig- 
jorously.’ Rolander made a remarkable discovery, which is a beau’ iful illustra- 
tion of several links in our chain of argument. ‘The Phalvena s(robilella has 
the fir cone assigned to it to deposit its eggs upon; the young caterpillars, 
coming out of the shell, consume the cone and superfluous seed ; but, lest the 
destruction should become too general, the ichneumon lays its eggs upon the 
caterpillar, which, being hatched, destroy the latter.’ It has a remarkable ap- 
paratus with which it succeeds in this insidious attack: its body cannot enter 
into the cone, but it inserts its long delicate tail into an opening in the cone, 
until it succeeds in touching the enclosed caterpiliar. The egg is then slidden 
down through this tail, and deposited upon the hapless larva, whose death then 
becomes inevitable In the tail is placed a kind of borer, which, says Reaumer, 
‘they use as a carpenter uses his hand-awl, giving it a semi rotatory motion in 
alternate directions. By this means the ichneumon is able to bore down to the 
larva, enclosed in such fancied security, it lays the fatal spot u it, and 
takes its leave, satisfied of the ultimate result. The ichneu:non will also pierce 
the gailnuts which protect the slumbering parasite within, oviposit upon it, and 
depart. 

he service this little destroyer renders to man is incalculable : it pierces the 
covering with which the Ceidomyia or Hessian fly invests its progeny—an 
insect whose attacks upon wheat are the dread of every agriculturist—and thus 
nips this destroying creature in the bud. It aiso destroys in a similar way the 
caterpillars, which consume the cabbages, and the genus brassica generaily ; 
both of them services which it is only just to acknowledge as among the most 


valuable rendered to man by the instrumentality of the world of insects. The 
| processionary caterpillars have a tremendous enemy in an insect named the 
caloroma, which, like the glutton, distends itself to suck anextent with its prey, 
as to be incapable of motion. It is a singular illustration of the law of bal- 
jances, that while these very insects are im>ued in bloodshed themselves, they 
are fullowed by flocks of birds which swallow up multitudes of the emigrating 
‘army inturn Finally, the very striking fact may be mentioned, that Kirby, 
jn a calculation of about eight thousand species of British insects, found that 
the two divisions, carnivorous and herbivorous insects, formed almost a coun- 
terpoise to each other, the former being a little in excess. 

‘Yo turn to the kingdom of fishes. it has been calculated that one codfish 
‘produces about six millions of progeny in one spawning season. If from this 
‘vast number five millions five hundred thousand are deducted for lossess by ac- 
cident, or mischance, or prey, and only five hundred thousand remain as the 
offspring of one parent—were this small portion of the original sum alone to 


jcome to maturity every year, the sea would soon be swarming, other circum- 


this excessive productiveness is that of prey; and so efficient is its operation, 
that out of the original six millions, afew score, or even less, alone come ulti- 
mately to maturity. The herring is also possessed of astonishing fecundity, 
coming, as they do, to our shores and shoal waters in numbers which are feo- 
bly expressed by the term ‘ millions’—in shoals miles in Jength and breadth. 
What would ensue were there no means of keeping down this enormous pro- 
duction of living beings ? By their consumption of yne entire food of the ocean, 
all other fish, if they still remained inoffensive, would perish from starvation. 
Such a contingency is provided against by depredation. The sea-fowl in count- 
less flocks feast upon them, and consume incredible numbers ; the shark gulps 
iduwn his thousands too ; and the dog-fish, porpoise, grampus, in large herds, 
hem in the herring shoal, and at every instant are engaged in reducing its hosts ; 
while man and starvation complete the havoc, aid curtail the tendency to ex. 
cess. 

To convey an estimate of the mighty numbers of these shoals, it has been 
said that if all the men in the world were to beloaded from some of them, 
they would not curry the thousandth part away! And if such is the produc- 
tiveness of creatures inhabiting our northern seas, so strong the tendency to 
over-muitiplication in the teeth of every obstacle, what estimate is to be formed 
of the fecundity of those wore genial regions where all nature revels in lux- 
uriance ! The inexhaustible millions of ish which crowd the warm waters of 
jthe ludian Ocean are so vast, that tishing in those seas is next to a sinecure. 
But it is here that these voracious monsters, which are equally the :error of 
men and of the finny race, muitiply to a corresponding degree, and keep down 
the exuberance. 

Again, among birds. Rennie, quoting Reaumur, states that a single cater- 
piliar of the * Gamma” moth lays four hundred eggs. If twenty of these were 
‘placed in a garden, and became moths, the eggs laid by these, if all fertile, would 
arrage in the next generation eight hundred thousand caterpillars. Rennie 
adds, that did not Providence, therefore, put causes in operation to keep them 
in due bounds, the catterpillars of this moth alone, leaving out of considera- 
tion tha two thousand other British species, would soon destroy more than 
half our vegotation. ‘They are devoured in multitudes by birds. Bradley cal- 
culated that a pair of the commen sparrows, with a young family at home, will 
destroy three thousand three hundred and sixty catterpillars in one week! 
Swallows, in their airy flights, destroy hosts innumerable of ephemeral and 
other insects. The shrike, kestril, pie, rook, crow, woodpecker, and a vast 
nuinber more, derive their entire subsistence from the consumption of insects 
and “ annelidz,” and the amount of service thus rendered io man has received 
more than one ample corroboration. The hawk tribe, on the contrary, keeps 
down the production of field-mice, young rabbits, many of the smaller kinds 
of birds, and reptiles ; and it is worthy of remark, that whenever, from unfor- 
seen Causes, any particular species comes to be in excess, these birds confine 
themselves to the work of keeping it down, from the simple reason that that is 
the most ready method of furnishing themselves with food. If the excess is 
at all permanent, it is productive of a greater increase in the numbers of the 
consumer, until a balance is at length attained. The influence of the more ra- 
pacious birds of prey iu the same work, altho.gh advantageous, and, taken as 
a whole, of considerable momentum, yet fails to exhibit itself so strikingly in 
the individual as in the instances euumerated. A similar general remark is ap- 
plicable to the operation of reptiles. 

Lastly, to speak of mammals. ‘T’he fertility of the rodent anima’s is so great, 
that were they at liberty to multiply unchecked, the periud would not be far 


distant at which they would cover tne earth with their progeny. Thus rabbits, 
ery are said to have been originally natives of Spain, multiplied at one peri- 


in that country, and also in some of the islands of the Mediterranean, to such 


stances being favourable, with no other inhabitants. Not so: the check to 


| ||Kirby thas writes of the destruction caused by the caterpillar of another aphi- 
| | \divorous insects. 
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tels us that he put one mouse with young into a vessel of corn ; in some time 
after he found a hundred and twenty descendants from this single mouse! [n_ : 

fact were it not for furious civil wars, for the incessant hunting down of these |® such a simple and wonderiul manner are the atmosphere and the vege- 
creatures by cats, owls, snakes, and others, the rat tribe would almost dispute ‘ble world counterbalanced. Si ‘ é 

with man himself the dominion over the entire globe. The lemming or Lap-_ The geologist also, in reflecting upon the gigantic herbivorous animals 
land marmot, in armies made up of hundreds, at certain periods, generalty once "hich ill 1 at a former epoch—the 
or twice in twenty-years, sets out on its journey, and the host is followed by 
wolves, bears, and foxes, to whom the lemmings fall an incessant prey. Great jrect check which could result from the enormous appetites of creatures 

. \possessed of the most colossal proportions; creatures whom a forest would 
or wild in search lalone satisfy, and whose depredations no vegetation could have endured 
by and thers Of the ith impomy bat te ove-teming one of Joung 

; 8 some allusion has been made formerly to a kind of mutual influence 
cOmMMIL 18 idigcoverable in the relations of the dideront members of the vegetable king- 
Whale tavencee fallow, ams will conclude by citing few instances of the balancing of species 

jin it. Decandoile writes— e plants of a given country are at war 
ly fall upon them. Mr. Lyell quotes, upon the authority of Uliya and Buffon, with one another. The first which cotabtion siseastbeas by Gterste. ina 
an anecdote which appropriately illustrates the general system of counterchecks ||particular spot tend, by the mere occupancy of space, to exclude other spe- 

The Spaniards had introduced goats into the island of Juan Fernandez, cies ; the greater choak the smaller ; the longest livers replace those which 
where they became so prolific, as to furnish the pirates who infested those seas jast for a shorter period ; the more prolific gradually make themselves mas- 
with provisions. In order to cut off this resource, dogs were introduced ; the ters of the ground which species multiplying more slowly would otherwise 
goats were rapidly destroyed, and after this event the number of dogs rapidly fi.’ The naturalist thus comes to regard the weed in his garden as much 
diminished. é ; , _ the enemy of bis delicate favorites as the lion is to the sheeptold ; the only 
Let us now turn, but briefly, to depredations which are committed more di- (difference is, that it kills by suffocation, not by bloodshed. Thus the grass- 
rectly upon the vegetable world ; by means of which it not unfrequently hap- es and the hardy nettle will thrive in such rank luxuriance as to stifle the 
3 that the whole vegetation of a district may entirely alter its character. other species of plants ; the restitution of the balance then devolves upon 
he aphides, and the formidable locusts, come to take the foremost rauk in aa insnct or a quadruped which is attached to that kind df food, and then 
this engagement. The aphidés sometimes visit a region in such numbers that the others, to which they are indifferent, come to make headway again. 
their armies darken the air, and alighting upon plants, they rob them of their Piants ot one species also, when they multiply to excess, in a short time 
pis oo not erent vielp them of their leaves, in either case effecting render the soil incapable o1 supporting them, and they perish, to give way 
ir destruction until another spring. to new species; and these, aller a time, to others, In fact, rotation is a mo- 
The fearful ravages committed by locusts are so well kown as not to so |ldidigation of the balancing principle. 
quire illustration. ‘Their arrival destroys one balance, but imstitutes anvther|| Such is the simplest view ot the subject ; on the one hand a multiply- 
in itsroom; the herbivorous animals speedily perish for jack of food, but the jing, on the other a subtracting power ; both opposed to one another, aud 
amount of animal matter and of life in the locusts more than compensates for by their mutual opposition preserviog the harmony of the creation scheme. 
this loss. This, however, is a defective balance. When not so universally |Production and destruction, then, are the poles between which a kind of 
destructive, locusts often restore the equilbrium in the vegetable kingdom ; they seutrality is observed in the operations of uature. But these poles are 
attack a particular plant which may have been over-luxuriant, aud consume it |Widely separated the one from the other, and thus a great range or play of 
down to the ground, thus affording room and opportunities to other species to ‘urces may be allowed in the working of this scheme, without in anywise 
push forward. The Syrians and Hottentots turn the tables upon these crea- involving the integrity of the great plan, The general balauce which exists 
tures, and since they devour their produce, they become devoured themselves |3 @ system, rather than a balance, of two constan: equipoises against each 
in its stead. Many caterpillars eat daily twice their weight of leaves ; so that ther. Thus one entire species may be annihilated, and the check it exercised 
the number of such creatures would do in a garden may be readily con- 
ived. ‘another species takes its place in the work of depredation, p 
raaltiply ‘upon which it is fed is firet dismissed, the necessity of a check is cancelled, 
agreeabie substitute in the persons of the devourers themseives. land, as a simple result, the check itself passes away from the stage alto- 
‘There are a few special cases which have interest enough to entitle them to gether. Here is an individual balance destroyed, but the law of balances 
a short consideration. ‘I'here are two modifications of the means of balancing '9 9t thereby in the least afleected. A simile may help to make this state- 
in particular, which show, that to effect this great object ex.remes can meet. |@eRt More readily seized —— There are some re of ee outs 
The smaller predatory animals, after their whulesale destruction of life among a are great wood eaters: these insects will frequently attac rege 
creatures weaker than themselves, die at last the death of murderers, in be a building the woud upon 
coming victims to the great generals in the art of staughter—the large carni..| | ut for po 
vora. Agaio, the largest and fiercest creatures, in spite of their colossal pow- pond b 
ers, fall victims to the attack of the most insignificant beings. Hlastrations 
Me a's ‘ly rested upon wood 1s now, though sill as secure a3 ever, resting upon a 
som nage page (totally different support. Just so with the system of balancing. Its ele- 
ments have been wonderfully different in past ages to those which obtain 
of which is at once the instrument of jat present: the grand 4 has although the basis 
means of preserving the equilibriuin of species. Cuvier relates that the sword, ,.5, which it reposes has been so entirely aud so repeated metamor- 
fish, in spite of its terrific weapon, is overcome by the attacks of a little crus- phosed. 


taceous animal which penetrates into its flesh, and renders it sometimes so iinastinetiinnes 

furious, that it dashes itself on shore. De Geer says that even the sanguinary A TRUE TALE OF MODERN ITALY 

spider has a formidable evemy in a little parasite which attaches itself to ts. Gale. tothe pot 
belly, and eventually succeeds in destroying the tiger of the insect tribe. | years of family, Makhrehetti 


The balance is, however, held in equipoise by the assistance of other! §y name. Her husband had been killed shortly after their marriage in a duel 
causes partaking of a more extrinsic character, The locusts, writes Bar- with @ German officer, with whom hequarrelled on the subject of the Austrian 
row in his travelsin Africa, are sometimes driven mto the sea by a violent Gomination. He left te the disconsolate Ginevra his estate, his castle, and 
wind ; on one occasion their dead bodies formed on the shores of Alrica ® one only son, then an infant. The estate was well cultivated, and yielded, a 
bank three or four feet high, and filty miles long. The Sugar-cane ant, jarge income. The castle was beautifully situated in a mulberry grove, by a 
Formica saccharwora, at ene time appeared in Grenada in such infinite hing stream. and formed a delightful residence. But in the wailing new- 
numbers as to threaten the complete annihilation of the plant. Large re- ) 47) ene the estiees widow alone found the courage to live and be resigned 
wards, to the amount of twenty thousand pounds, were in vain offered for net: it io be meme en 
some effectual remedy; and the universal ruin they caused was awtul. In| ly of the y Sentures of the national hot- 
vain Were fires lighted, or canals of water dug, to stop their progress, pm, im her attach- 
forlura-hope of millions would stifle the flame, or fill up the dikes, and | 
over their dead bodies their comrades passed in triumph. Serious thoughts) ed ror 0 
were at length eatertained of quitting the island altogether, and abandon. P She chased inet. 
ing it to its fate, until 1780, a tearful tornado, accompanied with torrents be 


rain, eutirely annihilated the marauders. The occurrence of floods over veil bby his death; ned the hee 
‘subdued, the more widely seemed to burn her patriotic ardour. All these 


meat tracts of country is another natural agent in restoring an aor 
lance to equilibrium. Humbolt in his personal narratives says, that dur-|/S°" : 

ing peiodicai swellings of the vast rivers in South America, immense num. |/eelings, however, became lost and deadened in ae all poms hema 
bers of animals are drowned : the wild horses which graze in innumerable 288 which was her life—an only son, an only child! It will readily > a 
hosts in the savannahs, are annually drowned in thousands by the suddeo Posed with what ungovernable love such a person must have doted on such a 
rising of the rivers which flow through them ; the rising of the inundation ‘reasure. But from that first moment when she had lifted herself from off the 
being so rapid, that these creatures have not time to save themselves by. her snatch the 

read (in her superstitious ideas a presentimen 


retreating to the higher ground, Thus, if year by year these brute arm-| ; . 
ies have their ranks increased by countless additions, inanimate nature it-,°f her mind—the dread that the poor infant would one day share the fate of 


self arrays its powers against them,and seems to refuse to permit the exces-| the bleeding corpse before her, and die for his ungrateful country. To guard 
sive increase. The emigrating instinct may be cited as another eee this, and cheat the fates if she could, she determined that tho child 
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a prodigious extent, as to make it necessary to call in the assistance of the tor the same purpose. Large numbers of herring are in their miigrations oy 
military to destroy them ; but this failing to exercise any appreciable influence frequently cast upon the shore, and stranded. Insects, such as the recent +i 
eve. the invaders, the ferret and weasel were introduced. and the numbers of flights of butterflies, will, when they have multiplied to excess in one 1. 
the rabbits became very rapidly thinned down. Every one is familiar with the country restore the balance there by taking their departure. Ants set out : 2 
extraordinary fertility of our domestic nuisances, rats and mice: at an earlier in great armies to tound a colony, and fall victims by their way to their ie 
period in the earth’s history, they seem to have swarmed in still greater num- many enemies. In Lapland, the squirrels, when pressed for food, wil: col- ; h 
bers. Dr. Lund, in his essay on the Fauna of Brazil, states, that in a cavern lect in large numbers, and set ovt on an emigrating expedition. ‘ae 
which he entered in Brazil, and which is 120 feet long, from 6 to 9 feet wide, A beautiful thought suggested by Liebig opens upto our contemplation a {39 
and from 30 to 40 feet high, about twenty feet from the entrance he met with a View of balances in the vegetable kingdom, which I feel reluctant to leave 1) w 
layer of brownish earth, very loose, and about a foot in thickness. On exami- unconsidered. From the vast amount of carboniferous remains discoverable HY \ 
nation, this mould proved to be full of small bines. He filled a box, contain- in various regions, it has been conjectured that the primeval atmosphere ij i ; 
ing about half a cubic foot, with it, and counted in this quantity about two | Was excessively charged with carbonic acid and gas. A vast luxuriance of lea 
thousand separate rami of the underjaw of a species of rat, besides the jaws of Vegetation was the consequence, until by its means the surcharge of that ih 
other animals. All the skui's were fractured : this was evidence of a violent $48 Was reduced ; and then, by slow degrees, the excessive vegetation also + } 
death ; and in the cave were found numbers of owls, which Dr. Lund believes D€C@Me diminished, and the period arrived in which the quantity of the car- nn 
to have been, during successive ages, the murderers of the countless myriads |P0Dic acid gas in the air neither increased nor diminished ; in short, a bal- : 
of the rodent animais whose remains formed the floor of the cavern. Aristutle #9ce was the result. If it increased, an increased vegetation would ensue, 1 ia 
Th 
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should never know what death his father had died : and never, if she could help 
it, leave his quiet castle and the boundaries of his own property, where no ru- 
mour might reach him of the great oppression of his native land. ; 
For a long time her plan seemed very succesful. Lorenzo passed from being 
acomical little baby, with long black hair, to roaming through the gardens a 
beautiful dark-eyed boy ; finally, he became a fine-looking high-spirited young 
man, the very idol and pride of his mother's heart. All Italians seem to be 
by nature instinctive worshippers of the fire arts ; they must infallibly be either 
painter, poet, or musician, and generally all three. Lorenzo had from infancy 
shown a great predilection for the study of pe and as he grew older, he 
displayed very considerable talent. He could think uf nothing else; it was 
his sole occupation ; and he spent days, and even nights, in his studio. Gine- 
vra was delighted ; she saw how completely he was absorbed in his favourite 
art, and she hoped it was to prevent him from wishing to see more of the world, 
or taking any interest in the political events of the day. For some time Loren- 
zo was quite content to work out his wild fancies as best he might, or to make 
one potrait after another of the peasant maidens, with the purple grapes and 
vine leaves twined in their dark-brown hair. But true genius is always aware 
of its own deficiency. He had a lofty ambition—the best ladder to success ; 
and one day, in a fit of despair at his own performances, he flung his last pic- 
ture out of the window, and declared to his terified mother that he would start 
next day for Bologna, in order to study at the conservatory there. Her wild 
distress may well be supposed. Bologna! the very hotbed of political intrigue, 
the very centre of Carbonarism and secret societies! She declared he should 
leave the house only over her prostrate body, and was so franticly vehement 
in her opposition, that at last her son, though scarcely less passionate and fiery 
than herself, appeared to acquiesce in her wishes, and no more was said on 
the subject. One morning, when, as usual, she flew to his studio as soon as 
she arose, to gladden her eyes with the sight of her darling child, to her un- 
utterable horror she found only a potrait of himself, of a striking resemblance, 
which he had secretly painted for her, and now left with a short letter, stating 
that, unable to control any longer his artistic enthusiasm, he had departed to 
study at Bologna, or elsewhere, as he might find most suitable. The picture 
would console her so far, he hoped ; for as surely as the eyes would always 
look steadily on her, so truly should his thoughts be with her ever. He con- 


cluded by promising to write, and ultimately to return, but gave no indica- 
tion as to the exact routhe had taken. ‘To follow him was therefore impossi-| 
bie, and Ginevra had nothing for it but to fill the amr with her shrieks for a 
time, and finally to settle down into a mournful despondency, during which she 
sat, hour after hour, gazing at the potrait, and trying to believe what it had 
been promised the eyes should tell her. 

Lorenzo did not fail to write, and his letter became indeed the only joy of 
his mother’s existence, but he always contrived cunningly to leave her in un- 
certainty as to his exaet abode. Now he was at Bologna ; now at Rome ; now 
travelling about the country in company with other artists, in search of studies 
from nature. Sometimes long intervals would elapse between his letters ; then 
Ginevra robed herself iu mourning from head to foot, and refused to open her 
lips, till the arrival of a letter seemed to restore her to life. At last came a 
longer period than had ever yet passed without her hearing from him. Her 
anxiety finally overcome the sullen gloom in which she generally passed those 
dreary intervals, and she took every possible means of obtaining information 
respecting him, or even regarding the state of those towns in some one of 
which she imagined him to be. It became her custom during this period of) 
terror and misery to walk down every evening to the village inn, where she 
occasionally heard from the passing travellers such reports on the state of the 
country as greatly intcrestedi her ; and when the stranger was above the rank 
of a.mere peasant or country merchant, she generally invited him to pass a few 
hours at the castle with her, in order to gain what information she could. 


Months, many wretched, terrible months, had passed away, and no tidings of 
her beloved son had reached her. Ginevra was wasted to a shadow ; she nei- 
ther ate nor slept, but sat continually like a monument of living despar before 
the treacherous picture, that still smiled upon her sweetly as ever. One day 
there chanced to pass through the village a man of some rank and influence, 
likely to be well acquainted with all that was going on in the world without ; 
and compassionating the over-powering anxiety of the unhappy mother, he 
agreed to spend the day with her, in order to give her his advice as to the 
measures she ought to take for the recovery of her son. They had been some 


opened excepting for two or three minutes every morning, when it was 
partly pushed back, probably by the jailor, in order that he might examine 
the cell--and at that moment, daily, there presented itself, behind the thick 
bars, a young sad face, that for a brief instant looked wistfully out upon the 
blue sky and far green hills, and then vanished as the iron plate rattled 
back to its place! Daily the Marchese had acquired the habit of station- 
ing himself at the window, to watch for this mournful apparition, and trace 
in the wasted features the terrible effects of the discipline of solitary confine- 
ment. When he first saw the face—and it is needless to say he had at once 
recognised it in the picture of Ginevra’s son—it was blooming and bright 
as the beautiful image before him; but day by day he had seen it fade 
away, grow paler and older by the many long years into which despair had 
transformed the lonely hours of his prison life; soon the eyes looked out 
without a gleam of hope, the lips did not even part to breathe their wonted 
sigh ; and the good Marchese dared not say how wan, how dim, how almost 
ghostlike it had seemed tu him when he last looked on it. 

Genevea lay in cunvulsious on the ground as we have said. But however ill re- 
lated the mind or fierce the passions, there is a courage, a constancy, a pow- 
er of endurance in a mother’s love, which never fails in the darkest hour; and 
after a time she rose up, composed her distorted features, gathered up her long 
disievelled hair, and sat down deathlike but resolute, to consult what was best 
to be done. 

Lorenzo lived ! that was something ; and she} was fortunate in the strange 
coincidence which had couverted the Marchese into her warmest friend ; for, 
deeply interested in both mother and son, he determined to leave nothing un- 
done to restore them to each other. After much consultativn he finally pre- 
vailed on Generva to remain passive where she was, whilst he himself under- 
took the incaleulably difficult task of attempting to effect the liberation of her 


son. 

Fortunately the Marchese B. was a man of considerable influence with the 
higher authorities ; but stillthe obstacles he had to overcome seemed almost 
insurmountable. In the first place it was no easy matter to identify a prisoner 
‘amongst the mass of unknown individuals whose very names became obli 
instantly on their separation from the living world. 

Most happily in his profound interest for the poor captive, whose melancholy 
face haunted him, for he had asked who he was—a fruitless question indeed! — 
and reccived for answer that he was No. 10. Still even this was a clue, if by 


this time poor Lorenzo had not become the No. 4 or No. 5 of some other pris- 
on. Not to dwell too long on the details of his search, we may pass on to state 
that he did at length succeed not only in discovering him, but in obtaining a 
commutation of his sentence of perpetual imprisonment to that of perpetual 
exile, with confiscation of his property. 

As to the crime to which all this was the punishment, a few words of brava- 
do, rashly spoken in an open coffee house, seemed to have been the ‘ head and 
front of his offending.’ It need not be said that Ginereva determined at once 
to follow her son in his expatriation, though to her it was no slight matter thus 
to abandon her country for ever, as Lorenzo was sentenced, on pain of death, 
never again to set his foot on the Italian shores. 

The benevolent Marchese assisted her in making her arrangments, as she 
was obliged ulmost instantly to quit the castle, no longer hers ; and with the 
money procured by the sale of her jewels, this daughter of a noble house tra- 
velled to Trieste, where Loronzo was to be conveyed, still a prisoner, and dus- 
tined to receive his freedom only after his embarkation ata certain distance from 
his native shore. 

The first meeting took place therefore on ship board ; for as long as the young 
man was a prisoner of Austria, he belonged to a class who apparently are not 
supposed to have any earthly ties or human affections at all! And what a 
meeting for the mother and son! ‘The free undulating hills of their own dear 
country fast receding from their view, to be beheld no more : themselves beg- 
gared and abjectless, sailing away they scarce knew whither ; and if Lorenzo 
looked with astonishment on his mother’s hair, which he last had seen a raven- 
black, now white as snow, she on her side but for the unfailing instinct of a pa- 
rent’s heart, might have doubted if this worn, spiritless, enervated man were in- 
deed her bold, energetic, vigorous son. 

After wandering for some time without aim or object, and well nigh exhaust- 
ing theirslender means, which were still drawn from the sale of the last remnants 
of their former opulence and luxury. Genevra andher son finally settled in one 


time in conversation, talking as yet chiefly on the unsettled state of the coun. 
try, when Ginevra having offered her guest some refreshment, conducted him 


fonian Islands, chosen principally because there they would at least hear the 
sound of their native language. It was a bright greenisland, which many a 
one might covet longingly asa fair and quiet resting place. But to the poverty 


through a long suite of rooms to that in which the meal was laid. She of) “a . 
course walked first, and suddenly was startled by an exclamation which burat| stricken are that 


from the lipse of the stranger. She turned round in haste, and saw that he 
stood motionless before the picture of her son, which hung in the little boudoir 
through which they were passing; and a single glance showed her that his 
was a goze not only of recognition, but almos; of horor. She flew back to 
him ; she grasped him by the arm ; for a moment her utterance seemed choked; 
then she poured forth a torrent of questions. It was her son! Did he know 
him? Where he hadseen him, and when! He did not know him, the stran- 
ger answered, but he knew the face ; and he uttered the last words as though 
they contained some terrible secret, for his voice faltered, and he turned away 
from the eager, eloquent eyes of the poor mother Ginevra could not understand 
this. However, hope, well-nigh extinct, had been suddenly rekindled in her 
bosom, and she pressed him instantly to tell her all—all he knew of her long- 
lost treasure! He had seen his face!—then he had met him accidentally!—at 
Bologna, in the picture-galleries doubtless!—at Rome perhaps! 
In vain, for come time, the stranger endeavored to elude the questions of 
Ginevra, and then sought at least to break the truth to her with some de- 
gree of caution. Her vehemence,,her wild suplications, overcome him at 
last, and she worked herself into sucha state of frenzy at the momentary 


suspense, that he finally disclosed to her all he knew without reserve, Al); 


the close of his recital she lay at his feet rolled into a heap, in violent con- 
vulsions. The circumstances which he stated were briefly as follows — 
The stranger, who gave his name asthe Marchese B 
siding for several months past in a small German town in the Austrian 
states. It had so chanced that his house was directly opposite to the prison 
—an enormous building, whose inhabitants tormed, strictly speaking, the 
largest part of the population. Narrow us was the street which divided it 
from his dwelling, he remained in profound ignorance of all that passed 
within its massive walls, and might have fancied it as tenantless, as in re- 
ality it was full of suffering beings, but for one slight circumstance, which 
soon became for him asource of intense and paintul interest. One of the 
small closely-barred windows of the prison was directly facing those of his 
apartments. It remained always completely closed, with a great iron shut- 
ter, which must have excluded both light and air, and which was never 


» had been re-}/ 


jin the breast of an Italian. 

With them it is a strongly rooted principle—a very instinct as it were ; and 
\we do really believe that the pangs of an exile, banished from that garden of 
Europe, are unspeakably severe, notwithstanding the absurdities in which poets, 
‘aucient and modern, have indulged on the subject. It was a bright green island, 
|but Ginevra was far from her husband’s grave, and Lorenzo from the living 
‘friends of his youth. 

Soon other cares began to weigh them down each day more heavily : want 
‘stared them in the face—actual want—and they had till now only known the 
utmost refinement of luxury. ‘Their resources were quite exhausted, and their 
last and only means of support became the pencil of Lorenzo ; but with what 
poe did the young painter, broken-spirited and sickly, resume his once be- 
oved art. 

It is an old time-worn reflection, that nothing is so utterly destructive to 
nius as the necessity of drawing from it the means of daily subsistence ; what 
was once the very paradise of fancy, becomes an insupportable drudgery : and 
so it proved with Lorenzo ; instead of indulging in the wild flights of unfetter- 
ed compositions, he was now forced to paint staring portraits of clumsy shop- 
keepers, or ambitious milimers, who paid him ill, and drove him half frantic by 
their ridiculous criticisms on his periormance. This means of living was, be- 
sides, very precarious—often it failed him altogether : his natural delicacy and 
gentlemanlike feeling, which he could not get rid of, were greatly against him. 
At last another less scrupulous painter established himself in the town, and Lo- 
renzo was deserted at once and entirely: in a few weeks more they were 
starving ! 

Happily, most happily—and Lorenzo thanked Heaven for it—at this juneture 
the worn out, breken-hearted Genevra died, making her last moan that she 
would not rest by her husband's side in her own native home. She died of in- 
termittant fever, the disease of the country, which though not usually danger- 
ous, had proved so to her enfeebled frame. Lorengo was attacked withr it at 
the same time, but in youth life has a wonderful tenacity, and he recovered to 
find himself in a state actually of squalid wretchedness. His mother was dead 
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THE FLOWERS’ EVENING SONG. 
ather of love, 
Maker of earth and the glowing sunlight. 
Let the sparks of thine eyes, the stars shine from above . 


and he was reckless and broken hearted. Life was utterly without hope or in-’! 
terest ; he never dreamt of finding such in that which is beyond it, and soon | 
he became altogether careless as to whether he lived or died. But, \ 
in the midst ofhis misery, and at last of his starvation, one fierce and burning | es, th 
desire—maniacal we must call it—rose up within him, with an intensitywhich | On us this night. 

would not be subdued. It was the frantic longing to look once more upon his Let thy still breath 


native land ; once again to set his feet upon his native shore ; he cared not Flow Gently and soft’ mong our leaves while they're sleeping, 


how poor, how wretched, if but there ! . i blighti d chill d 
And besides in Italy he had friends, if he could succead in entering it unknown: 


in some one of its wild deserted vallies he surely might find a safe refuge. 
He was greatly changed ; several years had elapsed since he had left it ; he 
might safely believe himself forgotten. But even were he not, who would — 
— the haggard abject looking creature, the once gay and proud young 
noble. 

To attempt uring a without which he could neither leave the | 
island, nor et in Italy, ed knew, an utter impossibility. He did not 
even make the endeavor ; but he managed in some extraordinary manuer to 
secrete himself on board one of the steamers that ply between the [onian 
islands and Trieste, and remained hidden till they had been two days at sea. 
Then forced by hunger to appear on deck, he succeeded in telling the story of 
his sufferings in so touching and eloquent a manner, backed as he was by his 
wretched appearance, he won the compassion of all on board, and obtained the 
captain himself as his zealous protector. This man promised to do all he could 
to assist him in landing unmolested, but he greatly doubted the possibility of SyR 3, ey 
success. Imperial Parliament. 

The absence of the pasport would infallibly produce inquiry ; and notwith- — 
ing the exile’s assumed name and change of appearance, he knew the manage- THE LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 
ment of the Austrian police too well not to dread the result But poor Lorenzo, House of Lords, May 6. 
was sanguine. Sorrow and anxiety had half maddened him, and his monoma-|; On the 6th, the House went into committee on the Landed Property Bill, 
nia had become the desire, or rather the wild determination, to visit once more which was explained by the Marquis of Lanspowne. He said it was general- 
his beloved Italy! He refused to believe it possible his last hope could fail. | ly admitted that the future prosperity of Ireland mainly depended on the im- 
At length the steamer reachedTrieste ; and how did the heart of the returning |provement (of her agricuiture, and the application of capital to that purpose.— 
exile bound within him as he beheld that gay city rising out of the blue sea be- Any agrarian distribution of the land would, he considered, make matters 
fnre him, with its stately buildings and vine clad hills. | worse, and Jead ,to an increase of agrarian outrages ; and it was clearly im- 

As usual, the customhouse and quarrantine officers instantly came on board | possible that the Government could undertake the cultivation of the soil. The 
to examine the passengers. When the passports were demanded, Lorenzo’s only course, then, that remained was to give the landowners of Ireland an 
deficiency was at oxce discovered ; but the captain endeavoured to fabricate al adequate motive to exert themselves in developing the agricultural resources 
story, explaining the loss of that important paper, and did what he coald to re- of their country. Even in England few proprietors of the soil were in posses- 
move all suspicions. His eloquence was not without its effect ; but still they sion of capital that would enable them at once and in one year tocommence a 
could not allow the exile to land till they had communicated with the authori-| system of improvement that would temporarily deprive thein of their income, 
ties; and as the steamer was to remain in port fora day or two, they agreed to and perhaps of the means of paying the interest on their debts, supposing their 


The shadowy elves of the gentle winds horn, 
Lull us to rest with thier whispering lays, 
Like angels that mourn. 


: And let the dews, 
The life-giving dews, refresh us at morning ; 
Bid the sun gild the drops with his own golden hues, 
Each flower adorning. 
Then angels shall hear 
An incense-song, trembling o'er flowing with bliss, 
Through the red clouds and still, listening air, 
Thy feet to kiss. 


G. F. Framow. 


leave him on board under the surveillance of two gendarmes, until taey re- 
ceived their orders respecting him. Puor Lorenzo was now forced to watch the 
passengers landing one by one on the shore, that like the mirage of the desert, 


estate to be mortgaged. This difficulty was peculiarly felt in Ireland, where a 
large portion of property was heavily burdened, and the prevalence of entails 
rendered it difficult for the actual possessor, having only a life interest, to ef- 


seemed to mock him with its brightness ; but the more he feasted his eyes on fect any improvements. The bill he proposed was intended to extend the op- 
the fair landscape, the more convinced he seemed to be thathe should yet eration ofa bill passed last year, which did not provide for advances to the 
roam amongst thevalleys. jowners of entailed estates. The present bill provided for the case of every 

Several days passed, and the shrewd captain augured ill of the delay. He felt owner of landed property in Ireland, on whatever conditions held; and made 
that they must have fallen upon some indication which had awakened their sus | provision for cases where tenants held long leases. The gross sum to be ad- 
picions, and led them to make a lengthenea inquiry. He knew that there ex ||\vanced was £1,500,000 ; and the loans were to be repaid in twenty-two years, 
isted certain volumes—a library in themselves—the annals of the secret police, or at a shorter period, at the option of the borrower. In order that the advan- 
where the private history of half the population of Austria was noted down and ces should be diffused generally over the country, it was proposed that no loan 


all characterised by various comprehensive epithets. He greatly feared that his| should be for a larger amount than £20,000. ‘The total sum to be advanced in 


poor friend must figure there in no very complimentary terms ; and he was 
right. The sharp agents ot the police had soon traced out the unfortunate exile 
notwithstanding his change of name; and on referring back through the count- 
— pages of these terrible books, the name of Lorenzo Marchetti was found 
with the fatal word‘ Proscritto!’ This was enough. 


On a bright sunny morning, Lorenzo, ever on watch perceived a boat putting | 
off from the shore filled with officers in tae Austrian uniform. As he saw them! 


direct their course towards the vessel, he became half-frantic with delight and 

impatience, never doubting but that they were coming to release him. The 

good captain drew near, shaking his head dubiously ; and in another moment 

the boat was alongside, and the officers had mounted on the deck. They 

tee sat up to the trembling exile. ‘Lorenzo Marchetti, let us go !’ 
ey § 

At the sound of his own name, the unhappy man grew deadly pale. 

* Where would you take me ? said he, with quivering lips. 

‘To the prison of Spielberg !’ was the answer. 

* Ah e troppo!’ (‘It is too much !’) he exclaimed ; and Lorenzo with a 
bound threw himself on one of the officers who stood near. The German 
defended himself, thinking he wished to attack him, whereas his sole ob- 
ject was to possess himself of the short sword he wore by his side. In this 
wild effort he succeeded, and exclaiming, ‘ At least they shall bury me in 
Italy ” Lorenzo plunged the instrument into his heart, fell back into the 
arms of his horror-stricken enemies, and expired without a groan ! 


Gambling in the East.—Cock-fighting is carried on to a great extent here 
(Bencoolen,) and is indulged in high and low. 
vast numbers of natives may be seen wending their way to the cock-pit attach- 
ed to each market or bazaar, with one of the celebrated Malay game-cocks un- 
der his arms. At the pit, some hundreds of these birds may be seen in the 
hands of the fanciers, who weigh and examine them thoroughly before betting 
on them. Astoon asthe bets are arranged, the two birds on the list are 
brought into the centre of the pit, and armed by their owners with a fearful 
spur about four inches long, of the shape of a scythe, and as sharp as a razor. 
The combat seldom lasts a minute ; the first charge generally rendering one, 
and frequently both the combatants, hors de combat, by inflicting on them mor- 
tal wounds. Then begins the most disgusting part of the scene. The owner 
of each bird takes him up, blows into his mouth and eyes, and uses every ex- 
ertion to make the poor tortured victim give the last peck to his adversary. 
Failmg this Jast peck, the battle is a drawn one. Bets are usually paid, par- 
ticularly in the country, in gold dust, which is weighed out in small ivory steel 

yards kept for the purpose. The Dutch, with their usual policy, derive a re- 
venue from every cock-pit within their boundary here. For my own part, I am 
not inclined to blame them, and think our revenue at all the three Straits’ se t- 
tlements might be materially increased, and the scamps of those places kept in 
better order, by having every gambling-house in them registered and subjected 
toatax. To put astop to gambling, in any Asiatic town, is beyond the power 
of man ; and the attempt to do so only drives the gamester to the secret haunts 
where he may induige his and fear, too often he Sie 
a witness of, if not a participator in, deeds of blood. As a grand juror in Sig- 
napore, have had evidence enough of this. 


one year would be limited to £500,000. 

| The Duke of Weiuineton, who spoke from the Opposition benches, ex- 
'!pressed his general concurrence in the Irish measures of the Government ; and 
gave notice of a clause for making compulsory the payment of wages in Ire- 
jland in the current coin of therealm. ‘I'he noble duke said :— 

‘My lords, I have attended with great careto the various measures which 
her Majesty's Government propose to apply as a remedy for the misfortunes 
|\which occurred last year in ireland, and{ must say, that of all the measures 
'which have been proposed by her Majesty’s Government, the one which has 
jjust been stated in detail by the coble marquis, and one whieh was read a se- 
\cond time in your lordships’ House a few nights ago, and which was moved by 
‘the noble and learned lord on the woolsack—these two measures appear to me 
'to be the best calculated to relieve Ireland from the effects of the misfortunes 
iby which she has been afilicted. I do not mean to throw any impediments in 
the way of this bill; 1am perfectly certain that many of your lordships are far 
more capable than I am to state the effects which this measure are calculated 
\to produce ; but, having well considered the subject, | am anxious to propose a 
\clause in committee on this bill, which I think will be necessary to its good 
|working, and which I think will amend a practice in the social system of Ire- 
land that in my opinion has tended very greatly to aggravate the misfortunes 
junder which that country is suffering, ifit has not been the principal occasion 
of them. The practice | refer to 1s that of making the land in the country 
the circulating capital in the country, and not paying the wages of labour in 
‘money, but taking a piece of the land for the purpose of paying the wages of 
\labour. That my lords, is one of the causes, and a great aggravation, of the 
jexisting evils. It has obliged the Government to borrow money in order to 
give relief in detail by the employment of labourers in that country for whom 
ao employment could otherwise be found. The practice has been to require 
the service of labourers in return for their holding these lands, to pay the wages 
of labour by obliging the labourers to take the land and then to work out the 
‘rent, and to subsist upon the produce of the land for which they gave their la- 
| our. The consequence is, that the subsistence of the labourer depends solely 
‘upon the subsequent produce of the soil—(hear, hear)—and if that fails, then 
‘his labour is still taken for the rent, and he is left without the means of subsis- 
tence, and comes at last upon the resources of the Government. But what be- 
icomes of the employer, of the farmer, and the proprietor who employs the la- 
‘vourer in tits way, as obliging him to make use of the land as a medium for 
‘payment of labour! ‘The ditficulty presses upon him when the crops fail and 
the labourer is incapable of work, because when he requires labuur he has no 

capital to pay for it. He has not been in the habit of keeping capital; he has 

always paid the wages of his labourers by letting land, and when that fails he 

has no other capital and can employ no labour, so that the distress affects eve- 

ry class, and the Government is obliged to come forward and employ the la- 

bour of the country, and to give food in return for the labour. Under these 

circumstances it appears to me that we shall only half apply a remedy for ex- 

isting evils unless we take steps to enforce the necessity of paying the wages 

of labour im the current coin of the realm ; and I therefore give notice that when 

this bill is in committee I shall propose a clause requiring all the wages of la- 
bour to be paid in the current coin of the realm, and that the labourer shall be 

entitled to payment in the current coin of the realm, notwithstanding any bar- 

|gain ox agreement which he may otherwise have made with his employer,— 
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With your lordships’ permission I shall lay this clause upon the table, that it 
may be printed considered, and then I shall move it in committee.” 


J uNE 12, 


‘principle of life insurance is based, as well as the advantages of the system 
itself, it -vould be found in the ordeal through which this branch of the public 


The Marquis of LANSDOWNE entirely concurred in the principle of the, economy has passed during the last 12 months. It is evident this impression is 


proposed clause, but feared there would be great difficulty in engrafting it on the 


bill. He requested the Duke of Weleington to postpone the clause, and said he), 


would consider the best means of giving it effect. 


more than ever taking deep root among the community. 
«Phe progress of the national Joan fund has not been apparently affeeted by 


adverse causes. In no one year since its first institution, has the society made 


Earl FITZWILLIAM was greatly disappointed at finding the advances such decided and solid advances. Its income has within two years, doabled ; 
authorized by the bill were limited toa sum of £1,500,000, which would) and it is satisfactory to believe, this increase has been owing, ina great 


amount to just Is. 7d. anacre taking the whole surface of the country. He 
did not wish to discourage the Government, or to lead to the rejection of the 
bill; but he felt bound to say that Parliament would leave its duty undone— 
that it would excite hopes which would not be gratified, and expectations that 
would not be realized. ,unless it made up its mind to go a great deal further in 
the amount of these advances to Ireland. ‘The Earl of WICKLOW, on the 
contrary, thought the amount proposed was very liberal.—Lord MONTEA- 
GLE urged that corn-mills, stores, and farm-buildings, should be included in 
the improvements, contemplated by the bill. 

The clauses were proceeded with, and, on the fourth being proposed, the 
Marquis of LANSDOWNE cvnsented that the loans should be applicable to 
the erection of corn inills ; and promised to consider, before bringing up the re- 
port, whether he should include farm-buildings. The other clauses were 
agreed to without discussion, and their loriships adjourned. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

House of Conmons, May 6th. Mr. BRIGHT said that the question he was 
about to bring under the notice of the house was one of a practical and highly- 
important nature. Among the spinners in Lancashire, there was a strong wish 
ir favour of inquiry, and that wish arose from the feeling that there was a ne- 
cessity for means being taken to increase the raw material of our cotton man- 
ufactures. ‘There wasa time when the cotton consumed in England came nei- 
ther fromthe United States, nor the East Indies. In 1786, when the importa- 
tion was under 20,000,000lb, we had none from] the United States or British 
india ; our supplies came fromshe West Indies, the French, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Portugues colonies, Smyrna, and ‘Turkey. The first importation from the 
United States was in 1792,8and amounted to 140,000Ib. In the five years en 
ding in 1820, the importaiion from America was 216 000 bales ; in the five years 
ending in 1846, it was 1,229,000 bales. In the same periods, the importation 
from the East Indies was 122,000 bales and 184,000 bales. So from 1820 to 
1846, the importation from the United States had increased six hundred per 
cent, while from the British possessions it had increased only fifty per cent — 
What he wanted to know was, could they profitably grow cotton in India to 
supply the manufactures of this country! And if so, what obstacles were 
there to prevent its growth! That India had grown large quantities of cotton 
was notorous. If there had been a progressive cultivation of the land, as in 
other places, we should have as great a supply from India as from the United 
States. He did not offer to the house his opinions as conclusive on the ques- 
tion. He found, on looking over the reportsjof the East India Company, that his 
opinions were fully borne out by the opinions expressed in those volumes. For 
the last thirty years the East India Company had been honestly making at- 
tempts to promote the cultivation of cotton in India. It was tive there had 
been many failures; but the fact had remained that they had in India a vast 
tract of country capable of producing cotton, a population most docile and in- 
telligent, and labour far cheaper than it could possibly be obtained in America. 
He had no wish to bring any charge against the East India Company. Their 
efforts had evidently been honest, continuous, and to a eonsiderable extent me- 
ritorious. He wanted the committee to ascertain why they had failed. As 
he understood the motion would not be opposed, he would move that a select 
committee be appointed to inquire into the progress ef the cultivation of cotton 
in India.—( Hear, hear )— 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE said it wasnot the intention of the government to 
oppose the appointment of this committee. He thought that the honorable 
member much over-estimated the effect of this or any other inquiry if he on? 
posed it could possibly result in measures by which the people of India could 
be made producers of cotton tothe same extent as the people of America. 
The ditference in the characteristics of the two races alone put such an idea 
out of the question. It was not, however, till a recent period that the first ef- 
fort was made to introduce the cultivation of foreign cotton. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman, he was happy to say, wasa little mistaken in saying that that experi- 
ment had been a failure. ‘The success attending the cultivation certainly had 
not been uniform. He could tell the hon. gentleman where it had failed and 
where it had succeeded, and also the general result. It had failed in the 
north western provinces, but principally from there being two or three dry 
seasons, which rendered the crop unproductive, and discouraged the Ryots in 
the cultivation, But the cultivation has not dropped altogether: it was only 
not s0 encouraging as in other parts of India. In Malwa the process had been 
complete and he could mention asa proof of the increase of the cultivation 
of American cotton, that, whereas in 1842 there were not above 600 acres of 
it cultivated in India, there were in 1845 15,000 acres, and last year 30,000 
acres ; and a survey had been taken in the southern districts of the Madras 
presidency, by which it appeared that no less than 200,000, at a rent of Is. 
the acre, were preparing for cotton cultivation. The Indian government 
had made the most costly sacrifices to promote the cultivation, and had 
expended not less than £100,000 upon experiments, which they were still con- 
tinuing. They had also given prizes for the cultivation, and were now engaged 
in making roads and canals in those districts where the cultivation of cotton 
had prospered most. The East India Company did not shrink from inquiry. 

Lord G. BENTINCK wasrather more sanguine than the right hon. gentle 
man who had just sat down about the good that would result from the in- 
quiry. If we were to afford due protection to the growth of cotton in India, 
our East Iudian possessions were capable of producing cotton sufficient, not 
only to supply all the demandsof Great Britain, but of all the world. Our In- 
dian subjects had their fair claim to have the cultivation of raw cotton protected. 
He also trusted the committee would be instructed to investigate the subject 


measure, to the appreciation of the principles, on which it is established, 
inv seem to meet encouragement, and patronage, the more they become 
nown. 

«On a former occasion it was stated by the chairman, that the principles of 
the society had penetrated, and began to be extensively appreciated, in other 
‘countries. 

«* At that period little more than the commencement had been made in the 

United States, and but a slight experience obtained, either in regard to the 
risks undertaken, or of the management or character of the agency. The di- 
rectors found it necessary to move with extreme caution and pradence ; each 
successive step was the result of the success on the previous one, so that, 
jhad anything occurred to destroy the confidence on which ary 
had been built, the directors would have been in a position to retire from 
the undertaking, without compromising the safety or welfare of the society. 
«« The society may now be considered as first established in the Canadas and 
the United States, under the guidance of directors there of unquestionable sta- 
tion, long standing, and wealth, and the management has been made efficient, 
and is at the same time as much under the control of your directors here as any 
one of their numerous agencies in this country 


“ The satisfy the views of the directors appointed to conduct the business 
in New York, and to give stability and credit to the society the directors have 
consented to invest a sum of money in the stocks of the United States, which 
although at the time was considerable, is now not equal to one year’s income 
derived from its business there. This sum is under a joint trusteeship, and is 
as equally secure as any other investment. 


“ The directors have been occupied witn the extension of the society in 
another direction. The plan of Deferred Annuities published by the society 
has been, during the past year, under discussion amongst the various orders of 
Friendly and Benefit Societies. It was principally for the benefit of the in- 
dustrious masses that this plan of Deferred Annuities was originally proposed. 
[t will be found to satisfy the wants of these classes, to remedy the evils and 
correct the abuses of the present imperfect system. No class stand more in 
need of a provident use being made of their spare resources—none have to 
encounter such severe difficulties at an advanced period of life, and yet there 
are none whose present resources are so fruitlessly employed, orso improvident- 
ly wasted. The conviction of this fact is becoming daily more extended, Ex- 
perience has proved that these institutions, however useful aa social and friend- 
ly reunions, or as sick clubs, canscarcely be relied on as the stay and sup- 
port of old age. 

«In order to connect more closely the society with the three principal bodies, 
composed of about 600,000 individuals, and to understand the practical wants 
of those whose main resources depends on their own labour, the directors have 
organised a committee, composed of some of the active office-bearers, amongst 
these bodies, and whose labours have already commenced. 

“ The mortality amongst the assured has been greater in the past year than 
in any previous one, with the exception of the year 1843. Upto the end of 
1845, the decrement amongst the assured amounted to £35,757. 14s. Since 
then, claims have been paid on twenty-six policies, amounting to £5,25é. 16s. 
4d., and of the whole expected claims since the formation of the society by 
£16,282 2s. 4d. 

« The Directors, in conformity with the deed of settlement, have caused the 
annual investigation into the affairs of the society to be made by the Actuary ; 
and it is now presented, together with the accounts of the auditors, and will! 
be read to the meeting. Following the plan of distribution laid dewn in the 
\preceding annual division of profits, of taking one-fifth of the reserve fund for 
immediate distribution to the proprietors and policy-holders of five years’ stan- 
ding. the prosperous position of the society enables the directors, after reserv- 
ing 30 per cent. of this sum, to divide amongst the policy-holders entitled to 
this distribution, a reversionary bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the 
premiums ; and to the proprietors a bonus of 3 1-4 per cent. on the past year, 
in addition to the regular interest of 5 per cent. already paid to them. 

“The following table, prepared by the Actuary, exhibits the amount of the 
five last annual bonuses, to which the holders of policies of five years’ stand- 
ing have become entitled, with the option of receiving the same in cash, or by 
addition to their policies, or in reduction of annual premiums :— 


EXAMPLES. 
1 Policy | Bonus in Permanent | Sum the As- 
Age. gs | Anaual | taken | addition to; Bonus in Reduction | sured may 
ne Sum Cash. j|of Annual| borrow on 
- | Assured. Premiums, | Policy. 

| £ £s.d £s d d. 
(| 1837 213 9 3 112 8 4 18 4 6 494 810 
£ £5 aj | 1838 ~4 1513 6 445 0 0 
1839 92 1 1349 395 11 1 
1840 | 143 510 | 6684 {| 919 1 | 3462 8 
1} 1841 138 14 2 6117 6 992 29613 4 
il 1842 lll 6 8 4910 0 710 4 47 3 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF JENNY LIND. 
The long expected appearance of Jenny Lind took place at her majesty’s The- 
atre on Tuesday night, May 4th, a night that will be long memorable in the an- 
jnals of the English musical stage. She appeared in the part of Alice, in the 
Italian version of * Robert le Diable ;” and her performance far transcended 


of the promotion of railways in India. He hoped, therefore, that this part of|/the most highly praised expectations, and obtained without exception the great- 


the subject would be considered, and also whether it would not beneficially 
effect the growth of cotton in India to restore the tax upon American cotton, 
as well as to diminish the land-tax in that country. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held in London, on Wednesday, May 
12th. 
SUBSTANCE OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


est triumph we have ever witnessed in a theatre. 

The house was crowded to overflowing by an audience eager to see and hear 
the renowned stranger, whose name has been so long in everybody’s mouth. 
When she presented herself as the country girl, attired: in her humble pilgrim’s 
weeds, a loud burst of welcome greeted her from all parts of the house ; and 
she seemed almost in a moment to gain every heart, even before she uttered a 
jsound, by the modesty of her looks, and the graceful simplicity of ner mien. 
In the brief dialogue carried on with Robert, in recitative, her sweet musical 
tones, and fine elocution were at once apparent. This led to the romance, “Va 


« If anything was required to test the solidity of calculations on which the||mi disse” (in the original, “Va dit elle,”) which at once exhibited her exquisite 
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Fintona asa singer. These qualities must be perceived and felt—they cannot 
described. . 

Her voice is a perfect soprano, of the most enchanting beauty and purity; soft, 
mellow, of great fullness and volume, and as delicate as the breathing of the’ 
olian harp, producing such “dying fills” as Shakspeare’s description has some- 
times made us imagine. Her manner, in the close of a pathetic strain, of pro-| 
longing an exquisite note, and attenuating it by degrees till there is scarcely. 
anything between it and silence, is altogether her own ; and its effest was often 
absolutely ravishing. 

Dnring her whole performance the audience seemed spell bound, passing’ 
from a state of breathless attention, when a pin might have been heard to fal! 
in the dead silence, to the most rapturous enthusiasm. “Sigil. 

When she began the song “Quando lasciai la Normandia” (“Quand je quittai 
la Normandie”) there was something so enchanting in her utterance of the very, 
first phrase, that the air was interrupted by a burst of uncontroleable delight from 
every part of the house, and at its conclusion the whole pit stood up, waving 
their hats and handkerchiefs. 

She is equally great as an actress. Her face possesses strong and varied ex- 
pression ; her every gesture is full of sentiment and feeling ; and her movements 
and attitudes, though they all have the appearance of being perfectly 
spontaneous and unstudied, have the grace of the finest pieces of Grecian art. 

When the curtain fell at the close of the opera, the audience continued their 
applause and acclamations till she came forward three times to curtsey her ac- 
knowledgments.— Daily News. 


JENNY-LINDEN. 
A DREADFUL ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE AND 
THE POET BUNN. 
On Lind, when Drury’s sun was low, 
And bootless was the wild-beast show, 
The lessee counted for a flow 
Of rhino to the treasury. 


But Jenny Lind, whose waken’d sight 
Saw Drury in a proper light, 
Refused, for any sum per night, 

To sing at the Menagerie. 


With rage and ire in vain display’d 
Each super drew his wooden blade, 
In fury half and halt afraid, 

For his prospective salary. 


Bunn in a flaming frenzy flew, 

And speedily the goosequill drew 

With which he is accustomed to 
Pen such a deal of poetry. 


He wrote the maiden, to remind 
Her of a compact she had signed, 
To Drury Lane’s condition blind, 
And threaten’d law accordingly. 


Fair as in face in nature, se 
Implored the man to set ber free, 
Assuring him that he should be 
Remunerated handsomely. 
Two thousand pounds she offer’d, so 
That he would only let her go : 
Bunn, who would have his bond, said No! 
With dogged pertinacity. 
And now his action let him bring, 
And try how much the law will wring 
From her, to do the handsome thing, 
Who had proposed so readily! 
The Swedish Nightingale to cage 
He fail’d; she sought a fitting stage, 
And left him to digest his rage, 
And seek his legal remedy. 
Then shook the House with plaudits riven, 
When Jenny’s opening note was given, 
The sweetest songstress under heaven 
Forth bursting into melody. 
But fainter the applause shall grow, 
At waning Drury’s wild-beast show, 


‘cognised the very same plait which is stamped upon the bricks and cement at 
ithe ruins of Babylon. Ali the reed fences of gardens in these parts, and “ 
the rice fields in the marsh, which exhibit much elegance and ingenuitw 47° 
constructed by these neat-fingered Madans, who seem wonderful aden» * 


sorts of basket-work. The children were naked, and the grown-1 “adans 
seemed to put on the slight covering which they wore purely in defn aw to = 
saw on 


civilisation with which they came in contact. The only garmer 
‘men was a plain square of woollen stuff, woven by themselves fastened on one 
shoulder, and leaving the other naked‘ and belted round “€ waist with reed. 
‘The Madans are much darker They are lightly shaped and extremely nimble 
and active—particularly in the management of their «noes, which they push 
and paddle along with suprising swiftness. ‘Their vourite arm seems a sort 


of prong or trident, which they use likewise in propelling their boats. The 
cholera, which committed considerable ravages among the small Jewish com- 


||munity at Kefil, did not touch this people—whose huts were adossed to the 


very wall. The little community of Jews at Kefil form a kind of convent, the 
revenues of which are furnished by charitable donations of their countrymen ; 
but the chief benefactions they receive are from the wealthy Jews of Bagdad— 
whose liberality not enly supports the poorer families, but provides funds for 
keeping the shrine inrepair, and makes offerings of considerable value to the 
treasury of the Prophet, ‘These families declare that their ancestors have re- 
sided here in continuous succession since the death of Ezekiel ; and that when 
Cyrus emancipated their nation from the Babylonian Captivity, and restored 
them to their country, a remnant was left, by their own free choice, to take care 
of the shrine, which has formed ever since an annual resort for Jewish pilgrims 
from all quarters. ‘The anniversary of the saint falls near the time of the Pass- 
over ; and many thousands Israelites then assemble at this revered spot. The 
Mohammedans claim the tomb for that of one of that early doctors; and the 
richly ornamented minaret that remains of the old mosque is a proof of that re- 
gard which Mussu!mans once entertained for this spot. But the fidelity with 
which the Hebrews cling to the place, and the contemptuous aversion which 
the Mohammedans feel for this degraded people, together with the profit which 
the Turkish government of the pashalik probably derives from their toleration, 
have combined to place the mosque comparatively at the sole disposal of the 
Jewish—and in fact to convert it into a synagogue, while it retains the charac- 
teristics of a Turkish place of workship.—Correspondent of the Athenanm. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Nothing came from Europe but a free people. The people separating itself 
from all other elements of previous civilisation; the people, wise by all tradi- 
tions that favoured popular happiness,—the people alone broke away from Eu- 
ropean influence, and in the New World laid the foundations of our repub- 
lic 

“ Plebeain, though ingenuous the stock 
From which her graces and her honours ee 

The people alone were present in power. Like Moses, they had escaped from 
Egyptian bondage to the Wilderness, that God might there give them the pat- 
tern of the tabernacle. Like the favoured evangelist, the exiles, in their wes- 
tern Patmos, listened to the angel that dictated the new gospel of freedom. 
Overwhelmed in Europe, popular liberty, like the fabled fountain of the sacred 
Arethusa, gushed forth profusely in remoter fields. Of the nations of the Eu- 
ropean world, the chief emigration was from that Germanic race most famed 
for the love of personal independence. The immense majority of American 
families were not of “the high folk of Normandie,” but were of “the low men,” 
who were Saxons. This is true of New England : it is true of the south. 
Shall the Virginians be described in a word! They were Anglo-Saxons in the 
woods again, with the inherited culture and intelligence of the seventeenth 
century. “The major part of the house of burgesses now consisted of Vir- 
ginians that never saw a town.” ‘The Anglo-Saxon mind, in its serenest na- 
tionality, neither distorted by fanaticism, nor subdued by superstition, nor woun- 
ded by persecution, nor excited by new ideas, but fondly cherishing the active 
instinct for personal freedom, secure possession, and legislative power, such as 
belonged to it before the reformation, and existed independent of the reforma- 
tion, had made its dwelling-place in the empire of Powhatan. With consistent 
firmness of character, the Virginians welcomed legislative power ; displaced au 
unpopular governor ; at the overthrow of monarchy, established the freest gov- 
ernment by happy intuition ; rebelled against the polities of the Stuarts ; and, 
uneasy at the royalist principles which prevailed ir. its forming aristocracy, soon 
manifested the tendency of the age at the polls. “The inclinations of the coun- 
try,” wrote Spotswood, when the generation born during the period of Bacon’ s 
rebellion had grown to maturity, ** are, rendered mysterious by a new and un- 


jaccountable humour, which hath obtained in several counties, of excluding the 


gentlemen from being burgesses, and choosing only persons of mean figure and 


And feebler still shall be the flow 
Of rhino to the treasury. 
The Opera triumphs! Lumley brave, 
Thy bacon thou shalt more than save ; 
Wave, London, all thy ’kerchiefs wave, 
And cheer with all thy chivalry. 
*Tis night; and still yon star doth run ; 
But all in vain for treasurer Dunn, 
And Mr. Hughes, and Poet Bunn, 
And quadrupeds, and company. 
For Sweden’s Nightingale, so sweet, - 
Their fellowship had been unmeet, 
The sawdust underneath whose feet 
Hath been the Drama’s sepulchre. Punch. 


A,SINGULAR HEBREW SETTLEMENT. 
Kefil is alittle place inhabited by tweenty-four Jewish families, of which 
seven are well off. A richly-ornamented, ruined minaret of the time of the 
Kaliphs, beside the pine-apple spite which rises over the tomb of the Jewish 
rophet, appears above the walls. Around are scattered, in groups innumera- | 
le, reed huts of the Madans, or Arabs of the Marshes—a very peculiar race, 
that have all the marks of anaboriginal people. Thirteen clans of the singul 
tribe were mentioned to me by name as haunting the marshes on both sides of 
the Enphrates, “p as faras Akkerkuf, near Bagdad, Their numbers were sta- 
ted at 50,000. ‘Lheir huts are the simplest-contrived and easiest-constructed 
dwellings I have ever seen. They tie a few reeds in a bundle, and turn the 
band into an arch, of which they stick the ends in the ground. Over three of 
these arches they spread reed mats, reaching to the ground on either side.— 


The, ends, in one of which a door is left, are fenced with flattened sheaves of 
reeds ; of which the seed.tufts, waving high in the air like plumes, give a sort 
of ornamental finish to this primitive style of architecture, In the mats I re-, 


character.” But Spotswood, a royalist, a high churchman, a traveller, rever- 
enced the virtues of the people.” “I will do justice to this country,” he writes 
to the Bishop of London, and his evidence is without suspicion of a bias; “I 
have observed here less swearing and prophaneness, less drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, less uncharitable feuds and auimosities, and less knaverys and villanys 
than in any part of the world where my lost has been.”—Bancrofi's History 
of the United States. 


THE MESSRS. CHAMBERS OF EDINBURGH. 

The literary career of the Brotners Chambers is so honourable to them, has 
had so much influence on popular reading, and has been attended with such ex- 
traordinary success, that we trust a few remarks upon this publication may not 
be deemed amiss from our pen. Few wayfarers on the thorny path of literature 
and especially of literature in a serial form, have deserved to fare better; and 
very few indeed have fared so well. Sir Walter Scott, with all his talent and 
irrepressible zeal, sustained by a powerful combination ; Mr. Loudon, with in- 
eon industry, and vast amount of useful knowledge; are examples 

at 

** Tis not in mortals to command success,” 
however highly their merits may deserve the triumph. We allude, of course, 
to such a degree of success as ought to crown such exertions, were all rewar- 
ded by equal fortunes, and without disparagement to our much esteemed Edin- 
burg triends. They have exercised their abilities judiciously ; they have per- 
formed their duties to the public not only irreproachably, but most enebcially : 
pandering to no false appetite, but mingling instruction with entertainment, and 
information with almost every species of social improvement, till the limits of 
their enterprise have extended toa truly gigantic sphere. It is marvellous to 
imagine how much the writer who dissipates himself in constant periodical pub- 
lication dees actually produce. On an estimate it would seem as if his every 
breath had been a printed sentence ; as if hismouth never opened but to de- 


posit types, as the gifted fairy-favourite princess dropped diamonds [and by the 
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*xy there are types called both pearl and diamond] The many years which 
Rov, Chamber ie particular has devoted to literary production, having ac | 
cUMU!ed a mass which, we believe would astonish, were it all placed in a MS. 
heap belus his eyes, even himself. And when we reflect on the character of 


the sania tow good it has been, how free from objection, how well calculated 
to attract and\enefit the popular mind in the very humblest circles where the 
art of reading 1S¢aught, yet often addressing the highest and most cultivated, 
we cannot but cOjder him to have been a benefactor to his country and 
kind. He has display.g great judgment in the choice of his many designs, and 
great talent in his origin contributions to their far and wide acceptation, as 
guides to the useful, and Peasant pastimes to the recreative. His * nullum 
quod non ornavit tetigit is of 4 prodigious calibre ; and Scotland has reason to 
be proud of his brother's labours. The influence they have had, nationally, it 


Turkish fashion, and upon the summit of their shayan heads a tuft of hair, 
which they never crop, and fashion into a braid when it becomes too long: the 
use of ear-rings is universal. In case of need, they can be extremely sober ; 
and they will frequently wait two or three days without meat or drink, gather 
than lose a chance of prey ; but after the Razzia, they ma ke themselves amends 
for their abstemiousness by extreme gluttony. Their habitual food consists of 
milk, dates, mutton, and camel's flesh, and, upon rare occasions, cakes of meal 
—their wealth, of herds of camels, and flocks of a peculiar short-haired and. 
long-tailed species of sheep. 

Their women are fair and handsome—‘‘fair as Christian women,” we are 
told—and leave their faces uncovered. Many of them have blue eyes,a beauty 
much admired among them. The costume of the temales consists of an 
ample robe of black stuff, and trowsers of the same material, The richer 


incalculable ; and the seed they have sown must bear an inestimable harvess |cover themselves with jewels ; the poorer adorn themselves with bracelets, 


for many a future year, and tens of thousands yet unborn. 

One of the circumstances in the career of these writers ought not to be 
passed over in silence. They have throughout been self-supported. They 
were never trammelled with other alliances. Whilst yet young and trying their, 
first lowly efforts, they were content to struggle on unaided by extrinsic help 
They, by industry and ability, made their position ; and then they could, with 
better effect, gradually carry out their enlarged plans, and seek no assistance. 
As they rose, their views were extended ; till they took, indeed a very univer- 


sal publishing survey and occupation of Great Britain. We will venture to sur- 
mise that if ever at any period, they had departed from this course, they would 
never have been what they are. 

It is with feelings of sincere pleasure that we take up the first volume of this 
eollection, and seize the occasion, not merely to commend its varied contents, 
but to offer the tribute of applause to contemporaries so truly deserving. In 
productions almost as fertile as M. Alexandre Dumas we can discoveer no 
tones of silly vanity, no diffusion of bad principles, no traces of ill nature. 
Their sympathies with the million are not mingled with poisons for the willion; 
their addresses are paid to truth, utility, or harmless entertainment, and not to 
irritate dangerous passions, nor feed like carrion vultures on the sores they cre- 
ate, and the coriuption their base appetites lead them to prefer to the fresh and 
sound in letters and the social system. To them pleasant fields and beau- 
ties have appeared more welcome than miry ways, and deformities detected on 
the right and the ieft as they passed along. Thus their vehicles have been con- 
venient or handsome carriages, and not med-carts with offal and offence. 
Must not the wise and good therefore rejoice in the prosperity which has atten- 
ded their efforts ; that they have been directed to improve and humanise the 
public mind? We believe that such is the unanimous opinion of the world— 
an opinion with which, upon the best of grounds, on very attentive examination, 
we most cordially agree. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 
For some considerable period previous to the world’s arriving at years of 
discretion, it was a question whether woman had souls; but the men, by 
whom the question was modestly mooted, had minds—each male creature 
having a whole one to his owa share—was never disputed for an instant. 
Yet this, like other indubitable truths, there is great reason to doubt. How 
many hundreds of particular friends could each of us give a list of, who have 
never thoroughly succeeded in ‘‘making up their minds ;” who real'y never 
** know their own minds.” How should they, when they change them so 
often? They are not in the same mind two seconds together. They never 
keep a mind long enough to know it. Yet while in this very state, the 
whole tribe of human cameleons are fain to flatter themselves that they 
have *‘ two minds” instead of none. When aman doesn’t know what to 
think, he observes, “I have two minds.” When most resolute, we think our 
selves capable of wonderful determination. How to decide is more than we 
can tell—what in the world to do we know not—but we have ‘a very great 
mind.” Second thoughts are often sneakers—treacherous uniters of true love 
knots—roguish dishonourers of handsome acceptances. ‘The first thought 
comes with a hand open as day, the second with a tight fist, prepared rather for 
a blow than aboon. The first springs from a generous, disinterested impulse ; 
the second, from a shrinking of the heart and a selfish betrayal of self. The 
first is a gallant gentleman, a little imprudent and headlong sometimes ; the 
second, a close curmudgeon, who wont do good when it costs him nothing, lest 
it grow into a habit, and he be induced to sacrifice a sixpence at past eighty.— 
Second thoughts turn the jovial resolution to make your visitor stop to dinner, 
into a hesitating hope that he will come and dine some day when the weather 
settles. They pare a banquet downto a sandwich, under the pretence of ma- 
king it the feast of reason, and leave you to find the flow of soul in cold water. 
All that need be said of them is, they are best once in a way, but the exception 
proves the rule inferiority. A man whose impulses are in favour of stinginess 
is seldom generous on second thoughts; but generosity often falls back upon 
meanness, when it has had time to cogitate Second thoughts are far legs liable 
to say, boldly, «I'll make him a present of it,” or, “I'll discharge the duties 
gratuitously,” than to matter inwardly, “Why should 1!” or «1 may as well 
ask for another hundred while I’m about it.” The effort to be virtuous, in fre- 
quent instances, dies away before its purpose is completed ; but meditated vice 
rarely rises, by the second thought medium, into pure and exalted virtue. Even 
when second thonghts come toa right purpose, they generally come in the 
wrong place They thrust themselves to break off a match after a heart has 


or other ornaments of horn. The Touoreg tribes of the south, who are of 
more mixed blood, pursue upon the frontiers of the Negro country, the 
same trade as those of the north. Their country, however, affords them 
corn and grain ; their flocks give them milk, butter, and cheese, and their 
trees produce them more abundant fruit. 

In a material sense, more fortunate than the northern tribes, they are 
said to be less savage, less plundering, and more hospitable. No caravan, 
however, enters the Soudan without paying them the usual tribute, or ex- 


'|posing itself to being pillaged ; and they attack their enemy with poison- 
led arrows, the wounds of which can only be cured by cutting away the in- 


jured part. 

These southern tribes keep the towns of the Soudan, and particularly 
that of Timbectou, in a constant state of blockade. They encamp them- 
selves beneath their huts of hides in great numbers, at some little distance 
from the towns, a terror to the country—hunt down the negroes upon the 
banks of the Niger, in the plains, the fields, the gardens, and even at the 
very gates of the towns, carry them off, and sell them to the caravans. 
These occupations, however, do not prevent their keeping up a regular 
trade with the markets of the Soudan, and there they exchange them for 
an infinity of articles, which they afterwards resell to the caravans, ‘‘ So 
rich are these markets,” said a ne,ro, carried off by them, and now em- 


||ployed in the central direction of Arab affairs at Algiers, from whom these 


details have in part been gathered, “‘ that ycu may buy everything there, 


except your own father and mother !” 
The Algerian Sahara by Colonel Dumas. 


Porter's Patent Anchor.-—-When we consider the improvements which have 
been made in the rig and outfit of shipping, within the last quarter of a centu- 
ry, among which may be mentioned the chain cable instead of the cumbrous, 
expensive, and unsafe hemp one ; the patent windlass, by which four men can 
do as much as twenty with the old one ; the neat, safe, and convenient patent 
hearth ; the patent trusses, by which the yards are suspended, and which almost 
swing of themselves ; it appears singular that the anchor alone should have 
undergone no change. Those now in use, are of nearly the same construc- 
tion as Columbus had in his little squadron when he discovered a new world. 

A model of Porter's anchor is before us, and we at once perceive how supe- 
rior it is to the old ones. In appearance his anchor resembles the other ; the 
great difference is, that the flukes and arms, instead of being welded to the 
shank, are connected to it by a bolt and forelock. By this means, when the 
anchor is down, the upper fluke, instead of sticking up, lies horizontally along 
the shank : by this arrangement it will be seen that the ship cannot ground on 
it in shoal water, which is too often the case, although the mischief may not be 
found out till too Jate. 

Again, as no part of the anchor is above ground. it is next to impossible to 
foul it ; that is, getting a turn of the cable round the fluke, through which hun 
dreds of ships have been wrecked. Now sometimes a ship breaks an anchor, 
which is usually the fluke or the arm, and although a new one can be wielded 
on, few masters would like to trust it. 

Now, any ship with Pcrter’s enchor could always carry a spare pair of 
flukes, that, in case of breaking one, the new one could be shipped in one 
minute, and the anchor as good as before, With these and other advanta- 
ges it may be asked how is it that this anchor ia not in more general use? 
We can only reply, the length of time it takes to effect any change, how- 
ever much for the better ; the reluctance with which men give up anything 
to which they have always been accustomed; the number of anchors at 
present in existence, and which cannot be thrown away ; and, perhaps, we 
may add, the number of wealthy anchor smiths whose interests it would 
seriously affect. But we should imagine any owner, in buying an anchor, 
would choose Porter’s in preference te any other. We have no hesitation 
im saying, that, were all ships provided withthem, it would be the means 
of saving many thousand tons of shipping, many millions of property, and 
many hundreds of valuable lives. We wish Mr. Porter the success which 
bis invention so well deserves. 

A new trade has arisen between Western Australia and Canton, to which 
port the colonists have begun to ship sandal wood, which is readily bought by 
the Chinese, who use it in making * joss sticks,” to burn before their idols. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
SANTA CHASED BY THE POPULACE. 
Fall of the Dictator.—By telegraph from Fredricksburg we have advices 


been won, and a family thrown into convulsions ; but they never make their ap.| from New Orleans to the 3d June. ‘There had been no later arrival, but letters 


pearance at the heels of the declaration of love, when it might more easily have 


been tripped up. Second thoughts have an awkward habit of being too late.— 
They have a knack of sending the reprieve afterthe victim has been turned 
off.— Sketches from Life, by the late Laman Blanchard. 


THE ROBBER TRIBES OF THE DESERT. 

The robber tribes of Touoreg, those pirates of that great ocean of sand, the 
Desert, who, as guardians of the gates of the Soudan as well as the Sahara, 
levy a treble tax upon caravans, for the right of entry, the right of passage, and 
the right of issue ; and, if any evasion of this tax be attempted, pillage them 
without mercy, are dispersed throughout the whole extent of the waste. It 
would be difficult to arrive at any currect idea of the origin of this singular peo- 
ple, which although scattered in so many distinct hordes, still displays a uni- 
versal community of race, in language, manners, and physiognomy. Accor 
ding to the accounts of the Arabs who have had dealings with them, they pre- 
tend to be of Turkish descent, and affect to treat the Arabs with disdain. 
Whatever their origin, however, they are tall, strong, of slender make, and of 


Timbectou, with the exception of a few of mixed blood. Their eyes and their 


received at New Orleans from the city of Mexico, dated 2ist May, bring im- 
portant intelligence. They state that Santa Anna arrived at the capital.on the 
19th. The populace immediately assembled and showered curses and even 
stones upon him. He escaped with difficulty, protected by his friends, seeking 
an asylum in the palace. The people wese only prevented by an armed force and 
the police, from dragging him through the streets. 
From San Luis.—A \etter was shown us yesterday dated the 6th instant, at 
San Luis, by a wounded Mexican officer there (formerly a citizen of this city), 
to a friend here, which gives a truly distressing account of the destitution pre- 
vailing there among the sick and wounded in hespital. The hespitals are crowd- 
ed, and the poor soldiers are actually dying by scores of starvation and neg- 
fect. 
The country adjacent to San Louis was completely stripped ofall its produce 
to feed the army of 30,000 men, which Santa Anna kept there for a month prior 
to the battle of Buena Vista, and even now the citizens of the place are suffer- 
want of the common necessaries of life. 

Mexican government makes no provision whatever for the wounded 


and begging, alas too often in vain, for bread. The troops have all left—leay- 


fair complexion, even those who have their camps in the neighbourhood ofj|soldiery, and they are to be seen dragging their mangled limbs along the streete 


eeth are, generally speaking, of great beauty, They wear long mustaches, 


img not so much as a regiment to garrison the city. 
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The Anglo Amertean: 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW MASONIC HALL AT NEW ORLEANS. 
From our Correspondent at the South. 

Monday, the 31st May, being the day appointed for dedicating the new Ma- 
sonic Hall, in the city of New Orleans, upwards of a hundred Brethren of the 
fraternity assembled at Marion Lodge Room, when a Dispensation from the 
Right Worshipful Grand Master of the Siate of Mississippi having been read, 
appointing Brother S. H. Lewis, Esq., to act in his stead, a Grand Lodge was 
opened in ample form. After which,—the Grand Lodge having been adjourn- 
ed,—the Brethren present formed, and proceeded through the streets desig- 
nated in the programme, preceded by a band of music, a number of ladies in 
carriages closing the procession, to the M. E. Church on Poydras street, where 
prayers having been offered up by the Grand Chaplain, an Address was deliv- 
ered by the R. W. Grand Master pro tem. ; who having directed to the mem- 
bers of the Fraternity, the ladies present—who had taken an honorary degree, 
and the audience generally, a few preparetory remarks, stated that the Institu 
tion of Free Masonry had occupied the attention of mankind from time imme- 
morial ; but that in the present revival throughout the United States, it com- 
manded more than usual attention. All human institutions, he said, had their 
periods of prosperity and decline—had their rise and downfall; and Masonry, 
among others, had experienced its fluctuations ; still, however, it exercises @ 
powerful influence throughout the civilized world ; and continues to exist and 
flourish ; exhibiting principles which entitle it to the support of every virtuous 
and well-regulated mind ; and which none but bigots and fanatics would op- 


Mle then called the attention of his auditory to the first principles of Free 
Masonry ; which institution, he said, claims no exemption from the failings 
common to every thing human ; but which is founded upon a basis that con 
templates an amelioration and improvement of the condition of man ; and 
whose effects have been to disseminate knowledge, truth, and virtue. He 
would not go back to that period when Masonry originated, and which was lost 
in the mists of time, every record having been destroyed, amid the darkness 
of the middle ages ; during which it had been cherished, however, by the Sons 
of Light ; in whose charge it had since shone more brightly, and would con- 
tinue to flourish until it should accomplish those desirable ends that were con. 
templated when the Supreme Architect of the Universe first said, + Let there 
light, and there was light,” in the universal prevalence of those principles, 
which Masons profess to teach and practice. 

Masonry, he continued, sjeaks one universal language, and Masons of every 
nation can thus communicate with each other. It is true, there are secrets 
and mysteries connected with it that are unknown to mankind, and with which 
the world has no concern. That this should excite animosity was not to be 
wondered at; and it was not surprising that it should be vilified and abused 
But Masons, he said, desire only to be judged of by its works If these were 
found to be bad, it should be condemned, if good, approved of. And all that 
Masons require, is the charity of silence, and to be allowed to pursue their 
course, which duty points ovt,—to pour the balm of consolation upon the 
mind of the bereaved widow, and to make the orphan lose sight of its desti- 
tution. 

The Grand Master here recapitulated the tenets of the Order, which enjoin 
Prudence, Fortitude, Truth, Faith, Hope, and Charity ; and the Brother, he 
said, who neglected either of these, had lost sight of the principles of the 
Fraternity. Masonry, he continued, requires that every member shall follow 
some useful occupation. In accordance with the language of the Apostle, 
«Tf a man will net work, neither should he eat ;” and a Mason is bound to 
perform those duties, which, as a good citizen, he owes to himself, to his fami- 
ly, and to all mankind. These tenets are founded in the Bible, and are the 
source of light and hope,—light, by which the path of man may be illuminat- 
ed, while tarvelling the rugged path of life, yielding that hope which bids him 
louk for admission into the Celestial Lodge above. 

There are certain duties, he said, which Masonry inculcates; among these 
the first is Temperance. He did not mean temperance in eating and drinking, 
on the contrary, intemperanee consisted not only in a disregard of this rule, 
but was applicable to the opinions and pursuits of man. Those who carried 
these to extremes, formed the converse uf temperance ; and te this Masonry 
also is opposed. If Masons, therefore, unhappily pursued this course, the In. 
stitution should not be judged of by their improper conduct. Washington, he 
observed, —that great man whose figure graced the banner then suspended be. 
fore him ; Warren, one of the earliest who shed blood on the sacred altar of 
liberty ; the great and good men among mankind everywhere, had given their 
testimony in support of the Institution; and such credence was not to be 
shaken by the examples of those who deviated from the rules of the Order. 

Truth ie another of the attributes of Masonry ; and that Mason, he said, 
who lives in a continued disregard of its requirements, could not be considered 
a Mason, in the true sense of the term. Hope, as he had before remarked 
was one of the points of Masonry; the principles of which served as a sure 
foundation on which it could rest. Charity, however, is the crowning virtue 
of Masonry ; not that charity which is limited in its extent, but that which 
feels for the sufferings, and would assuage the sorrews of the human race 
These, he repeated, are the principles, tenets, and duties of Masonry ; against 
which it would seem there could be no objection. And yet, the Institution 
had always had its opponents ; among these, he regretted, were sometimes 
found the Ladies. Bat this opposition, he said, was fast yielding to a more 
correct and better feeling, as was evinced by the presence of those, whio that 


protect the weak; and wherever the influence of Masonry extended, we 
man had been rescued from a state of degradation and servitude ; had been re- 
stored to her proper dignity ; and in her immediate and proper sphere of ac- 
tion, her power had become suprene. 

In conclusion, the Grand Master stated that every thing depended, during 
the present crisis, upon the conduct of the members of the Fraternity. They 
must see that the inne: courts of the temple are properly guarded ; and that 
oo unworthy candidate enter therein ; for, should they prove recreant to their 
trust, the tears of the widow and the wailings of the orphan would rise in 
judgment against them. Finally, he charged them all faithfully to discharge 
duty as Masons, and to the whole family of mankind. 

The address was received with every demonstration of satisfaction, and the 
band struck up the beautiful and plaintive air of “ Burns’ Farewell.” The 
procession was then re-formed ; and after making a tarn through the First and 
Second Municipalities, proceeded to the Hall, where the ceremony of Dedica- 
tion took place in open Grand Lodge. After which, all, except Master Ma- 
sons, having retired, the Grand Lodge was closed in due form. 


York on London, he 5} a 6} per cent. prem. 
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‘The newspapers of the day convey heavy invectives against emigrants, 
for being sickly and for the poverty of their condition or circumstances. This 
kind of topic should cease, or the writers should turn their philippics not on 
the poor and wretched who seek what is ¢o often and so emphatically termed 
these hospitable shores, but on the owners, agents, captains, or whosoever they 
may be that continue to ship those passengers against whom the invectives 
are so heartily levelled. The persons who have charge could easily prevent 
such a shipment if they thought proper, or were so instructed ; there must 
then be some reason why it is so long continued, why it still exists, and is 
likely to be increased. 

{ Let us consider this thing. The people who are emigrating are part of » 
nation who are suffering dreadfully under a famine from which they would fain 
fly the consequences, endeavour to go to a country which has a small popula- 
tion in proportion to its extent, where they believe that they may be welcome, 
as adding to that population, and where they may, either by their own skill 
and labors, or by those of their offspring. repay the land thai allows them shel- 
ter and abode, especially if they make previous arrangements or give satisfac- 
tory security to those who can either ship them or refuse them, that they will 
endeavour to make the land to which they purpose going no losers by their 
entry there. 

Let us ask, who, amongst us, would not endeavor to quit a land of famine, 
to leave a country of sickness, if there were a possibility of finding better 
prosperity and a better condition of existence! Mankind are the same under 
similar circumstances, the world all over, and though we may consider our 
neighbours in the second place, we always consider ourselves first, and, as the 
other party are able either to receive us or reject us. they should not, knowing 
all the circumstances, receive us first and use us harshly and with reproaches af- 
terwards. ‘This does not harmonize with the preconceived netions of hospi- 
tality, and they who have at least half of the bargain to make, may either ac- 
cede or refuse, but not reproach afterwards. The poor wretches of immigrant 
are, we are too well assured, both miserably sick, and very low in pocket ; we 
regret it, but they could not come here, if they were, by authority, interfered 
with ; and now that they are here, let us not add to their afflictions, by per- 
mitting them to fear that they have jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


We have just closed the reading uf a leader in one of the morning journals 
of this city, the object of which is a tirade at a morning journal published 
in London, and couched in a tone of billingsgate that could not be outdone 
by any scold born and brought up in the markets of Billingsgate itself, in 
bravado which Parolles, the heroin a certain line, could not have exceeded, 
and in all of which there is a fault in both papers, which has a pitible ten- 
dency to plant dissentions in the minds of two nations which ought to cul- 
tivate towards each other the kindest and most benevolent relations. It is 
true that the parties in this bravado are only two editors of distant publi- 
cations, either or both of whom may be sadly out in their view of things, 
and either or both of whom may fancy that the opinions uttered by them- 
selves are those of the people of each country generally. But that is no 
uncommon fable; we are all apt to fancy that we are oracular, and that 
our notions are subscribed to and followed by all who read them. That is 
the error of mankind in geueral ; none blindly subscribe to the dicta of an 
individual, except the ignorant, who imagine that because a matter or a 


‘||sentence is put down in black aud white it must be correct. 


The teuds of disposition have too long existed between two nations which 
both speak the same language ; and it was the duty of all good men to im- 
plant peaceable, friendly, and even fraternal feelings, when hostilities had 
jceased between the two nations, and under the consciousness that the same 
kindred blood even, on many vccasions, flows in the veins of both parties. 
They are no friends to their own country, they are no friends to morality 
and good-feeling, who thus endeavor to inflame the passions and make use- 
less reflections on the past. 

Billingsgate, by name, we believe is not found in the terra cognita of one 


day gave to the proceedings an interest and a charm. Females, of all others, 
should support the Order, whose members were bound to defend 


these parties to whom we allude; but curious it is that the style of the 
illing sgate (as the term is commonly understood) is well, and apparently 
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ture controversies, for of these last, there will never be an end so long as 
human nature is found on the earth, and there be an opinion to battle. Re- 
proaches and recriminations are not arguments, and they should never be 
used by those who have better arguments to avail themselves of, and who 
have more self-dignity than to make scolding terms their languoge for con- 
viction. It is Billingsgate women that have usually said, ‘‘ Vel, and vot of 
it? Save that I am a thief and a liar, as all the world knows, I defies any- 
body to say that black is the vite of my eye.” Fie, fie, no more such ar- 
guments as this, between editors. 


Manual of Cricket-—The little work so named has fallen into printers 
hands that have been so dilatory, that four times as long as needed to be 
has been consumed in their business. We trust it is now so forward that 
in a week it will be ready. 


We can commend whoever may be in want of lamps, chandeliers, &c., 
to the Firm of Dietz, Brothers & Co., at 139 William Street, where every 
variety of those things is sold, both cheap, and of good and tasteful manu- 
facture, Wecan particularly praise the camphine lamps, whether those 
of the hand or suspended. 


We would call attention to the advertisement of Mr. Clifton, who con- 
ducts the celebrated Caledonia Spring Hotel, called “* The Canada House.” 
This accommodation of a residence has long had a reputation which it un- 
doubtedly deserves, for it is much frequented. As this is the beginning 
of that season when families are looking for an eligible country residence, 
we do not think we can do better than recommend the above to their con- 
sideration. 


Music and Rinsical Intelligence. 


The Seasons.—An Oratorio, by Haydn, was played on Friday evening, the 
3d inst, being one of the five public performances given yearly by the Ameri- 
can Masical Institute. We do not think that this Institute is known equal to 
its deserts, and to its importance to music in this city; but it really is doing 
much in the cultivation of genial taste ; its orchestra is more than good, its cho- 
ruses are also very good, its selections for public entertainment are always 
good ; the conductor is Mr. G. Loder, a name sufficient to stamp it, and he 
has much to do both in selecting and in preparing all the parties that assist in 
it, One of the sweetest things that ever came from the hands of the com- 
poser (the {immortal Haydn) and comes in much the same kind of category as 
that we lately named by Felicien David, was performed on the occasion we 
are now noting, in all respects well, except the tenor voice, which last we are 
bound respectfully to say, was by no means good. The Basso Cantante was 
weak, though in good style, and the Soprano is (at least the making of) a 
very good voice. The instrumental part is delicious beyond description, and 
was played by the orchestra in a style that would any where be highly credit- 
able, and the style of the music is a most happy adaptation to the weather and 
incidents of the seasons themselves. Notwithstanding it was the night of the 
complimentary benefit to Mrs. Mason, there was a very large audience, who 
seemed, as they could not help, to be well pleased with the performance of this 
beautiful composition. 


Sig. Barili’s Benefit at the Italian Theatre.—This man of talents had for 
his benefit the “* Semiramide” of Rossini, which was tolerably well sung to a 
hardly tolerable house, as regards numbers, and indeed much smaller audience 
than his deserts ought to have drawn there. But we suppose the rage is over, 
Barili has done his part, and that is all the fashionable care about talents. The 
Corpace was exceedingly well sung by Pico, but that contralto is almost her own, 
and Benevautam also sung the Assur well, but there is too much manner about 
him to be heard with pleasure frequently; the Tenor Prince of Egypt was 
well sung by Benedetti, and not very particularly fine, nor very particularly 
pure, which is not a fault usually attributable to him. Signorina Barili did 
not sing the Semiramide well, it is beyond her capability, for when she at- 
tempts to give forth volume, without which she can hardly be heard in a the- 
atre, she loses both tune and style, and though she may become a good cham- 
ber and concert singer, we think she will never have physical strength enough 
for the prima donna of an opera. There was sung, between the first and se- 
cond act, a Duet composed by Barili, and we were sorry, on account of effect, 
that the accompaniment was only that of the piano, instead of the whole or- 
chestra, and which would have helped materially the character of the composi- 
tion. ‘The opera of  Semiramide” was rather meagrely put forth on Monday 
night, the orchestra was not so strong as in the beginning of the season, and 


loperatic plots is little more than a plot to hang music upon; we therefore ex- 
tract from a contemporary , which he extracted from a Paris account, and give 
the following to our readers : 

On the [5th of April, 1443, Francesco Foscari was elevated to the ducal 
throne of Venice, in spite of the rivalry of Pierre Loredan. The latter did not 
let any opportunity pass of annoying {and harassing the Doge in his plans, and 
to such a degree, that Foscari, driven almost to extremities, once exclaimed 
publicly tothe Senate that he could not really regard himself as Doge so long 
as Pierre Loredan lived. By a singular chance, a few months afterwards Pierre 
and his brother Mare died suddenly, and public ramour attributed their deaths 
to poison. Jacques Loredan, the son of Pierre, so believed, and so engraved 
upon their tombs; and in his commercial books entered the Fuscari as debtors 
for two lives, cooly awaiting the moment when he would compel the pay- 
ment. 

The Doge had four sons. Three died, and Jacques the fourth, and the husband 
of Lucretia Contarini, accused of having received{presents from foreign prin- 
ces,thad been exiled according to the laws of Venice, first to Napoli di Romana, 
and then to Treviso. It happened, in the meanwhile, that Ermolao Donato, 
chief of the Council of ten, which had condemned Jacques, was assassinated du- 
the night of the 5th of November, 1450, while returning fa session of the from 
Council,’to his a Oliver, the servant of Jacques had been seen in Venice 
a few days before, and on the very day on which the murder had occurred, and 
‘spoke publicly in the boats of the Mestre suspicion naturally fell on the Fos- 
cari. 

Jacques and his servant were immediately brought to Venice. They were 
subjected to the rack, but without eliciting from them the confession of a crime 
of which they were entirely innocent, and, for want of decisive proof, they 
were sent into exile in Candia. Five years afterwards Jacques having in vain 
demanded his pardon, and unable to exist any Jonger at a distance from his 
native land, wrote tothe Duke of Milan, Francis Sforza, ing him to 
intercede for him with the Council. The letter chanced to fall into the 
hands of the Ten. Jacques was once more brought back to Venice and 
subjected to the rack; he acknowledged that he had written the letter, 
but that his sole motive was his desire to see once more his native land, 
that even a prison in his own country was more pleasing to him, than to live 
in banishment. He wus condemned to return to Candia, and to remain there 
the rest of his life, and to undergo, also a year of rigorous imprisonment. 
They also menaced him with death if he wrote any more letters similar to those 
which they had seized. 

The unhappy old Doge, who had been present and witnessed with aT Roman 
firmness the trials and tortures of his son, was able to see him in secret before 
his departure, and to counsel him obedience and resigna‘ion to the will of the 
republic. In the meanwhile, Erizzo, a noble Venitian, died, confessing 
himself to be the murderer of Donato. The innecence of Jacques Foscari be- 
ing thus publicly established, several senators interested themselves in obtai n- 
ing his pardon, just as he had breathed his last in the dungeon of Candia, 

The unfortunale father lived alone, and with a heart full of bitterness; he sel- 
dom attended the Council. Jacques Loredan, who in the year 1457, had been 
raised to the honors of a fdecemvir, believed that at last the hour for his ven- 
geance had arrived, and conducted so well his intrigues, that the Doge was 
compelled to resign his ducal crown. Twice in the course of his continuance 
in the office, Foseari had manifested a wish to resign it, but they resisted so 
strenuously his wish, that he had been constrained to take an oath to die in 
the exercise of his official duties. 

In spite of this, however, he was compelled to leave the ducal palace, he re- 
turned to private life, and his own humble dwelling, refusing the rich pension 
which had been offered him from the public treasury. 

On the 21st ef October 1457, when he heard the bells announcing the elec- 
tion of his successor, Pascal Malipiero, he experienced so great an emotion that 
he expired. He was buried with as much splendor as if he had died while yet 
the Doge ; and Malipiero appeared at the funeral in the dress of a simple sen- 
ator. Jtis said that Jacques Loredan then wrote in his books, below the entry 
we have mentioned above :—The Foscari have paid their debt. 

The scene opens when Jacques Foscari is at Venice the second time, and it 
ends when the Doge Foscari takes off the fofficial mantle and cap, of which 
Loredan hastens to strip him, but is in a dignified manner repelled by Fosea- 
ri, as Loredan is more eager than lofty. 

There are three prominent parts in the new opera, Lucrezia, (soprano) the 
[Doge Foscari, (barytone) and Jacques Foscari, (tenor). Signorina Rainieri was 
very much applauded after her first Cavatina; she was not so successful in 
the remainder of her part. We do not like much the sharp and fatigued voice 
of this Comprimaria, but we are ready to acknowledge she is a precious auxi- 
liary to the Company, being able to sing any parts of Signorina Tedesco. 
‘The tenor Perelli acts beautifully his dramatic scene in the 2d act, and ssing 
with a great deal of feeling his touching avia al’ infelice, ‘There is no scream- 
ing, no painful exertions in his performance; he is always moderate, self-pos- 
sessed, although a very good actor and most admirable singer. Sig. Vita, al- 
though very well received and very much applauded after the andante in the 
3d act, has not been yet appreciated as he deserves to be ; but a time will soon 
come when the public will render him full justice. 

Vita, who played the Doge, is a very charming Basso, he sings very true, 
and put out power enough in the old man’s character, which, by the bye, he 
lacted well; the Son was performed by Sig. Perelli, who is, on the whole, an 
excellent Tenor, although there is an occasional (but very seldom) harshness 
‘and unsteadiness in his voice, but he is true, and delivers most of his passages 


band and procession on the stage was not given. ‘Ihe favorite pieces, and/\with much taste and feeling. The part of Loredan was by Sig. Balalini; 


they were very well done, were the round for four voices in the beginning, 
and the favorite duet of “O Giorno d’Orrore.” But there was not an en 
core except in the duet “ Corrada Monferato,” which was not complied with. 


Italian Opera, No. 2.—The Company of Italian Artists who performed here 
a couple of nights a few weeks ago, commenced a Series of twelve nights at 


there is little to sing in this, but the little was good, and the quality of the 
voice partakes of the barytone. The part of the Prima Donna, Lucretia Can- 
tarini, was very well sung by Signorina Rainieri, and she obtained great ap- 
plause deservedly, but, although her enunciation has somewhat of the same pe- 
‘culiarity which is that of Mrs. Knight of the Park Theatre. The Italian re- 


‘ceives applause for that which it is intended to blame the latter artist. So 


the Park Theatre, on Wednesday evening. ‘They opened with Verdi's opera ‘much for fashion. 

of * Ti duo Foscari,” and the house was well and fashionably filled, though not| There are one or two things against which we feel inclined to protest, and 
with such a cram as we had expected. The title of the piece gives it some! we will give the reins to our inclination. We do not approve that custom 
claim to have a description of the’Plot ; but ‘the latter, so common in modern} which both in thie orchestra and at Palmo's, there is the habit of doing, twist. 
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ing and tuning the fiddle strings, and tut-tutting of the horns, and other in-{| The North British Review, for May 1847. New York, Leonard Scott &Co. 
struments at all times, when the opera is not in procedure, which is unpleas- This is the change made by republishers, who gave up the Foreign Quarterly, 
ant to the ear, and may be nearly if not altogether prevented ; and we do not and adopted this. Of course the republishers know best what suits their demand, 
like the talk, loud and long, of the musicians in the orchestra, and of strangers but we think they gave up the best review of the then series. We are not much 
who come there, who, besides the loud talking, are continually nodding and be-) gratified with the change. 

ing on familiar terms with the audience. We have all due respect for the art.) Picture Stories.—By Great Authors and Great Painters. New York. Apple- 
ists, but this, we think, is not the place for familiarity ; they should always act ‘ton & Co.—This is avery clever idea. The stories themselves are, it is true, 
selon la regle, selon le metier, and should be at the theatre distinct even from trifling, and introduced for the perusal of the juvenile ; but we say at the same 
their most familiar friends. We have had occasion to notice this before, and) time that they are not trifling ; that there is a moral or a mental lesson slipped 
heartily wish that the audiences would frown it down, rather than encourage} i, when the young reader is not conscious of it ; and that while there is the ap- 
it. Another fault is in all Italian vocalists themselves, it has arisen into a cus- pearance of a silly arrangement, there is really a cultivation going on which is 


tom, and shows at once that they care much more for their individual fame “ ‘not at the time visible. These little numbers are also most copiously illustrated 
of it of (with well executed woodcuts, some of them very comic, some of them pictur- 
vdrebernered to sudtences at © end of each piece sung by (hem ‘esque, but all in close analogy to the story in hand, and well adapted to the 
of taste in the p icturesque, and to progress in the arts. We have not 
the Doge of Venice, bowing to Tom, Dick, and Harry, at the close of each | 
strain of music sung by him? Persons may call this hypercritical, bat the 
Drama, in all its varieties , should, as much as possible, be * veluti in speculum.” | 

We seldom have noticed the performances of Palmo’s Italian Company. We! 
do not intend to give at a length our opinion on the modern school of music, 
in [Italy,—at least in this present number; this we shall do soon, and as) 
plainly as possible ; but we now declare that we have never been indifferent | 
to any class of good music whatever, and if we have not spokeneftener of Pal- 
mo’s performances, it is merely because they were more than indifferent, and, 
we donot like to be too severe, if we can avoid it, even with those who! 
deserve severity. What was to ve said of a Company who performed five 
in fifty-four nights, giving perpetually Lucia always for the Last time, and || 
selecting the Nina pazza per amore as the master-piece, far preferable to 
Don Giovanni, Norma, and other nonsenses of the same kind! What was 
to be said of H. Barbiere, this ever-young chef. d’ wuvre, such as it was) 
sung (7) by Sanquirico and Co.! Now, really, we ought to be thanked for 
our silence, and verily wish that our New York Italian artists may soon) 
oblige us in speaking as fully of their performances as we shall now do of 
the Havana Company. 

The situations in the opera are truly dramatic, and well suited to a dis- 
play of fine music. Well, as far as we can judge from a single perform. 
ance, we consider this score as the best written by Verdi, until 1845; we} 
mean we prefer it to “ Nabuco,” “Il Lombardi,” and “ Ernani.” ‘There. 
is more natural melody in it, more elevation, more genius, and we are in-| 
duced to suppose that the Italian maestro excited by the English poet, has 
eomposed at once words and music of ** The two Foscari.” ‘The first cho. 
rus of the Senators, at the rising of the curtain, is particularly remarkable ;' 


we may be mistaken, but we consider this piece as the best of the opera ; 
it is in the style of Meyerbeer, and worthy of this great German Master. 
The cavatina of the tenor Odio Solo and the final duet in the Ist act, the: 
terzetto and the finale in the 2d, the andante and Lucrezia’s cavatina in the | 
3d,—such are the pieces which will strike every one’s ears, and they are 
really beautiful. In spite of the musical merits of this score, we must con 
fess, however, that it was not so successful as ‘*‘ Ernani,” and we are real 
ly sorry for it: Although the public voice is generally considered almost infal- 
lible, we think the New York dilettanti will agree with our opinion, and say that) 
The two Foscari is perhaps the most remarkable opera produced on the Italian 
stage since Lucia,—no matter what may be the success here. 

The choruses were, as usual, capital; the orchestra very good. We shall 
only advise the prompter not to speak so loud. 


The Natural History of the Gent.—By Albert Smith. New York. Appieton 
& Co.—This is, to the eye, at least, a juvenile book, but it is more; it may be 
raad to some advantage by the loungers about town, a species of nuisance that 
cannot be tuo soon extinguished altogether. It is undertaken by one who writes 
effectually, and whose works of this kind are in favor by the readers of Punch’ 
and others. The book is written in consequence of a London magistrate hav- 


ing said that he “ considered a man who was called ‘ a gent’ to be the greatest 
of blackguards.” Therefore you whose business is that of doing nothing, “pre- 


pend.” ‘Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” this history. 

Chamber's Cyclopedia of English Literature Noll. New York, published 
by Burgess &Co., and by Berford &Co.—We do suflicient in giving publi- 
city to the appearance of this number of an invaluable work. Sell, we know 
it will. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


MATCH upon the New York Club Cricket Ground, played on Monday, 7th 
June, between two elevens made up on the ground, some of whom were 
visitors from St. Georges’s Club of New York, and some were altogether 
strangers on the ground. 

This most admirable of manly exercises is now, once more, becoming much 
practised in this city. We alluded to one last week which was got up by the 
‘St George's Club in a somewhat similar manner, but the sides were so evi- 
‘dently unequal that we did not more than allude to it. The present was so 
‘equal that there was actually not more than a run of difference between the 
‘two parties, and each had really done its best. We therefore give the score, 
and we may here observe, that the St. George’s Club will probably get up a 
lmatch of this kind on Tuesday next, the 11th inst., when wickets will be 
pitched about LO A. M. 

We do not on these practices (for they are little else) give the description 
of the playing, confining that part of our publication on the subject of Cricket- 
ing to matches between friendly antagonists ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek, 
then comes the tug of war.” But we are sorry to see mistakes as to effect 
our players on these occasions, made in some journals, from the ‘general igno- 
tance of reporters and others who do not understand these things, and who 
(perhaps unintentionally on their part) cause Cricket to be considered a species 
‘of gambling, which it is not, but a fine exercise of both mind and body, which 
lit surely is. 


FIRST PARTY. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


After the “ The two Foscari’’ and “ Ernani,” “ Mose in Egitto,” “ Nor- Bennett, b Sutton, ec. James.... 10 b. James......- SESD 2 209F S298 5 
ma," Saffo,” are soon to be produced. We hope that all amateurs of fine 4 
music will not lose such a good chance to hear excellent singing, and will eager- Bage, leg before 0 
ly support this sterling Company. \Morgan, b. Sutton, c. Melville... do. 4 

New Music.—The capture of Cerro Gordo, is made the subject of a comic’ ‘Nichols, b. Melville............ 3 b. Greatorex,c. Patton........ 9 
Song, the words of which are by Mr. Grattan, one of the Editors of the Age, ||Seabury, b. do 0 run decece 0 
and the air (well known as “the bold dragoon”) arranged for the Pianoforte Bey 

onnard, b. Greatorex......... . Sutton, c. 8 

by Mr. Sitgreaves. 1t can be had at Mr. Willett’s Music Saloon, Broadway. |Gallacher, not out............. 2 Db. James.....ccoccccscececcee 8 

N. B.—Trial of an Editor's Patience.—We have received what is sub-\ w:3.) — 8 

stantially the following, which, if of any consequence, would make the duties INo balls... 

of an editor a troublesome one, for he would have to make diligent enquiry’ — — 

whether any one, in a matter spoken of, would expect him to give applause to. 36 45 
the individual. SECOND PARTY. 

“Mr. Paterson: Dear Sir,—I see a very full and favorable notice of —____| FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS, 
at the last week. As the probability is that my part in the performance, as, Sutton, b. 
com r of the , will receive no other remuneration than fame, 1 must, Greatorex, run ont........... | EEA i 
acknowledge the marked neglect with which you have seen fit (for what rea-| R. Waller, b. Cuppaidge....... 12  b. Cuppaidge....... déaveccens’ OB 
son I know not) to treat my part in the performance. I am, Dear Sir, your James. b. East, c. Morgan...... O b. Cuppaidge, c. East.......... 3 

|Rannie, b. East, c. Morgan..... 4 b. East, c. Gallacher........... 0 
Literary Notices. Richards, b. Shonnard... ...... 6 b. Cuppaidge....... 

Fletcher's Iilustrated Bible,tNo. 47.— New York. Virtue & Co —This very) |Patton, leg before wicket....... run 0 
beautiful edition of the scriptures, is making good progress in publication, and||Hayes,b. Shonnard............ 4 b. East, c. Eliot... -......... 2 
the illustrations amply keep up with the earliest specimens of the numbers.. sone 
The embellishment of the present is finely executed. The subject is the meet-| 'wide halls, East.............. 1 East ee 
ing of the Jewish lawgiver Moses, with his wife and children, being brought’ adi a lien 
by the venerable Jethro into the wilderness, after the prophet has commenced 33 49 
his important charge. It is after a painting by Artand, N. B.—We were glad to sep amgng the yisitors, the President of a new 
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Cricket Club, established at Utica, He played, and was useful and important 
on both the ball and the bat, and though not very familiar with either, showed 
strength, and very much judgment, eye, and coolness: a little more practice 
will make him a good player. 


THE 52d LT. INFANTRY vs. THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 

The above match took place on Monday afternoon last, on the Montreal 
Club Ground, in front of McGill College. The weather was favorable, and 
the play on both sides excellent :— 

624d LIGHT INFANTRY. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Private 2 Private 
aad Oakley. 1 a¢ Oakley 
O 

Merchant 10 Merchant 1 

Byes 1 4 

Wide Balls eevee 2 


RIFLE BRIGADE. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Private Taylor 6 Private Taylor 14 
Russel] . 4 Russell O 
Byes 3 


Total Seer 50 
51 


THE MARYLEBONE CLUB. 

The noblemen and gentlemen of this distinguished club held their anni- 
versary dinner at the Clarendon Hotel, on Thursday last, when the fol- 
lowing members were present:—The Earl of Strathmore, the Hon, Col. 
Lowther, Sir John Bayley, Bart., F. Micklethwaite, Esq., D, Harenc, Esq., 
C. Alexander, Esq., A. K. George, Esq., L. H. Bayley, Esq., J. H. Powell, 
Esq., R. Johnson, Eeq., T. Burgoyne, Esq., &c. 

In the absence of the Earl of Winterton, who was unavoidably absent, 
the chair was taken the Earl of Strathmore. 

Previous to the dinner thirty-one candidates were elected. 

The chairman having proposed the healths of her Most.Gracious Majes- 
ty the Queen, and of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, patron of the Mary- 


lebone Crickei Club, gave *‘ Cricket” as the next toast; when Sir John Bay- | 


ley, Bart., in the absence of Mr. Kynaston, the hon. secretary, made the fol- 
lowing brief statement of the affairs of the club :— 
The matches last season S419 10 
The subscriptions received to 31 March, 1847.............. 534 0 O 
New members elected during the last year, whose subscription 
and entrance have been 
Resignations to the 5th May last......scscccesescscerses 28 
Number of members at the commencement of the present 
season, including those abroad ........... veh 5 
Balance at banker's 416 1 11 


Arrears to £68 0 0 
The following noblemen and gentlemen were then appointed the com- 
mittee and auditors for the ensuing year :— 


COMMITTEE. 
Earl of Strathmore, president, 
Henry Kingscote, Esq., treasurer, 
Roger Kynaston, jun., Esq., hon. sec. 
Earl Verulam, Sir Frederick Bathurst, Bart., 
Ear] Ducie, Sir John Bayley, Bart., 
Lord Charles Russell, Charles Harenc, Esq., 
Hon. Col, Lowther, John Harcourt Powell, Esq., 
Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, Charles G. Taylor, Esq., 
Hon. Capt. A. Liddell, H. G. Barnett, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Hon. Robert Grimston, Frederick Micklethwaite, Esq. 

A list of matches was then read, when it was proposed, seconded, and 
earried—** That the matches contained in the list, or others made with the 
sanction of the committee, be played and payed for out of the funds of the 
club.” Also— 

** That, in order to encourage good conduct on the part of the professional 
players, both of the Ground, or who may have been engaged in matches 
with the Marylebone Cricket Club, a fund be raised, to be called the ‘ Crick- 
eter’s Fund’ (in lieu of the present reward fund, which shall be abolished), 
for the purpose of giving donations in cases of sickness or accident; the 
fund to be under the sole control of the committee of the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, and that the sum of £10 only be annually taken from the funds of 
the club, in the hope that members will be induced to add their contribu- 
tions.” 

In proposing this resolution, Sir John Bayley mentioned that Mr. Dark, 
the proprietor of the Lord’s Ground, had requested him to state that he 
should be happy to subscribe £5 annually, and use his best exertions to 
prevail on the members to contribute to it, and we have no doubt that from 
Mr. Dark’s long connection with this distinguished club, he will be able 
to considerably increase the funds to be devoted to so praiseworthy a pur- 


officio. 


Sos 


It was proposed by Sir John Bayley, Bart., and seconded by the Earl ot 
Strathmore, and carried—‘* That no player belonging to Lord’s Ground 
shall have leave of absence on more than six practice days during the sea- 
‘son; this indulgence, however, is not to be allowed without the sanction of 
the committee.” 

A letter from the Earl of Winterton having been read, 

The Chairman proposed his lordship’s health, and congratulated the club 
on having had so good a president during the last brilliant season. 

The Hon. Col. Lowther then proposed the health of the noble earl who 
had acted as their chairman on the present occasion, and who had kindly 
eccepted the office of president for the ensuing year. 

The meeting then broke up. Bell’s Life of May 9th. 
EMMANUEL AND ST. JOHN COLLEGES’S. 

EMMANUEL. 
FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS, 


F. Poland, Esq , c. Earle, b. Pot- 
ten ee eee 17 c. Headliwn, b. Brett 13 


\C._R. Payne, Esq., leg b. w. b. 
L c. Lee, b. den 12 


ee ee eer eee 
W. R. Wroth, Esq., c. Headlan, 
R. King, Esq., b. 
|W. Sykes, Esq., c. Hoare, b. Pot- 
ten eee ee eee 
Ww. Dyer, Esq., b. 
iF. G. Jenyns, Esq., c. Earle, b. 
| ae 
\T. Holme, Esq., c. and b. Lee.. 
T. Harrison, Esq., b. Lee....... 
W. Hutchins, Esq., not out..... 
Teerethan, Esq., run out ....... 


Wide Balls eee 


Total 94 
JOHN'S. 


Lee. 14 
leg b. w., b. Lee 


Cc. Lee, b. Potten 12 


c. Earle, b. Lee 


| FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 

M. Lee, Esq., b. 19 Hutchens, b. King 16 
C. Calvert, Eeq., b. Sykes ...... 1 
|Brett, Esq., run 0 not 3 
‘A. M. Hoare, Esq., b. Sykes.... 6 c. Harrison, b. King........... 48 
IR. Seddon, b. King....... 13 ROE OE. 0 14 
Russell, Esq., b. King.....,. 3 
'Prest, Esq., b. 14 b. King 24 
\Earle, Esq., b. Sykes 0 
A Potten, Esq.,c. Payne, b. King 1 
‘Headlen, b. 2 
‘Hoare, Esq.,b Sykes.......... 
St. John’s winning, with six wickets to go down. 


OLD RUGBEANS (WITH LILLYWHITE) v. HAILEBURY COLLEGE. 

This match was commenced on Wednesday last, the 4th inst., on the 
‘Hailebury Ground, and much excellent play was exhibited, although ultil 
‘mately the Rugbeans won, with ten wickets to go down, We have only space 
for the score :— 

HAILEBURY. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

Esq., b. Lillywhite ....... 2 b. es 
Esq., b. Lillywhite ee 3 b. Lillywhite. 
|Breeks, Esq., c. Melvill, b. Lilly- 
WHINE 
\Forsythe, Esq., b. Dacre . ee 
‘Banbury, Esq., b. Lillywhite.... 
Elliot, Esq., b. Lillywhite...... 
‘Chester, Esq., run out....-..... 
‘Pochin, Esq., b. Dacre......... 
|Ravenshaw, Esq., b. Lillywhite. 
Erskine, Esq., c. Dacre, b. Lilly- 


7 
1 
eee eee eer eee b. Lillywhite. 4 
b. Lillywhite ere eee 
c. Turner, b. Lillywhite........ 2 

6 


c. Dunerque, b. Jacson......... 1 


cone 


Edwards, Esq., not Cc. and b. 0 
Alexander, Esq.,c. Dacre, b. Lil- 
RUGBEANS. 


Dacre, Esq, c. Erskine, b. Breeks........+++++. 27 
Jacson, Esq., leg b. w., b. 
Dumerque, Esq., b. Breeks 
Tierney, Esq., c. Breeks, Bax 
Melvill, Esq., c. Chester, b. Bax 
Turner, Esq., b. 
Allison, Esq., b. cage cece 
Aimsworth, Esq., NOt 
Lillywhite, Cc, Pan, b. 


me 


In the second innings of the Rugbeans, Mr. Dumerque scered 17, and 
Mr. Aimsworth 17, both not out; wide balls S—total 35. 


So I 

me surgeons at Inverness have lately performed operations u 

Jabouring under the influence of morphia instead of magbeie dene and the 
result is said to have been very satisiactory, as the patients felt no pain, and 
. —— symptoms showed themselves after the operations were con- 


pose. 
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The Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, —We have spoken of the| 


Duke of Wellington’s apparent torpidity in the house—torpid is scarcely red 
word ; he seems to be in a deep slumber, his chin resting upon his breast, his 
arms crossed, and his legs crooked together ; he looks the very picture of an) 
old—very old man. The great general, however, for all appearances, is wakeful 
enough ; not a word that his deafness will allow him to hear, is missed. This) 
he will prove by starting up, and 
some noble Jord in mid-erratic flight. It is too evident, however, from 
manner, that age is fast doing its work upon 
tences consecutively without a painfully long pause between them, end his 
voice comes up from the bottom of his chest with an unearthly hoarseness. | 


How much he strives, however, to overcome the weight years have put upon! 


— 


him. He ‘annot speak two sen-| 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. : 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of this 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 


|| afford satisfactory recreation to smal] numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 

| complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 

|| By Alex. D. Paterson. 

by some plain statement of facts set right} 1 
is |‘ Felix on the Bat. 


By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
” 


N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on rgasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co., 
Astor House, Broadway. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Mag- 


him! How erect he walks, with what vigour he mounts his horse and eanhere) aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine aud 
away from the house! How perfectly he dresses— the cut frock and the white) |medium points ; Caligraphic, (iHustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- 


waistcoat, and splendidly cut pantaloons, without one taint of dandyism! He 
is the best dresser, as well as the best general in Europe.—J’eople's Journal. 


tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, aod School Peus, on cards and ‘n boxes of 
one gross each. Tegether with an excelieut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine» 


A French paper states that a baker at Strasburg has made some experiments! ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee- 


in making bread with a mixture of rice. He asserts that rice may be substi- 
tuted for wheat in the proportion of one-fourth, and even of one-third, as a 
pound of rice will produce two pounds of bread, whilo the same weight of 
wheat will produce only a pound and a-half. | 
The government of Bohemia has decided that the jesuits shall not be allowed 
to reside at Prague. 
The professorship of natural philosophy in the university of St. Andrew’s, 
has been offered to Mr. Adams, whose claims to the discovery of the new plan- 
et Neptune, are equal to those of M. Leverrier. 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. | 


These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
body the proper of life y to their purification. They area 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
aud may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakuess and decrepitnde 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thel: sale. 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? Bat so it is, and it is only to 
be atuributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the! 
healghy ; let all who woald secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a! 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and the. 
benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has) 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 
And who is to be benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones that 
receive the i of a th d percent. How? Ina present payment of health, of viva" 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, iu place of cloudiness and confu-| 
sion of mind. | 
Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in! 
al! kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used without taking out un-| 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease onl 
be present when the blood is pure. 
MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 
Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach amd much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given’ 


| 


me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- 
ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 

In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, I found myself much improved. 1 then took oue pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now since, and ] have enjoyed the best possible health, having! 
no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 

B. Brandreth, M. D. 

Sold for 26 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241. 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, in the United States and Canada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. | 

CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 
HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- 


of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o- 
Oct. 3-tf. cor. of Gold 


[THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
~—Volume for 1845 i Suow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
smuouncement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 


ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was coutemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contribators, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; aud its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
n 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND, full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 

Solar Lamps—Gil, Bronze and Silvered, ia great vaiiety.* 
Suspending Solars, do. do- 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights 
Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 
Side, do. do. 
Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 1-tf. 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
[WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


|| YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 


MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
lustruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pom- 
ples or Pustuies on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


Jhy. 25-tf, 


ral patronage he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 

‘* THE RANA A HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and 
he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will | 
no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. | 
Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 


HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 

ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Ph ysicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root thet has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 


|/bat the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o1 Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 


Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the, grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 


house. 
The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 
well known, will still remain at the Springs. 
The Caledonia Springs present the great advantege of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, uurivalled in their’ 
efficacy for the eure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. 
The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraor-| 
dinary benefits have bees derived. j 
The Stages will Jeave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted) and arrive at the 
ings in the Evening. 

¢ charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 

By theMonth - - + - + £600 
By the Week 


6 
H. CLIFTON. 


June 12—t31s] 
PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, ' 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
May 15th.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


LAP-WELDED BOILER FLUES. 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


tr 


crude substances ; heace the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaiillia 
can be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 


The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimo ly to its merits 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 


Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequentl 


disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preperation of Sar- 
saparilla, wl have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which ‘ Doctors 
|disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
ao relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After mung it a few mouths, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
1 0 enjoy a comfortable degree o : 
rilla. Please accept my assurance of “oye sad and regard, 


health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Scnds’s Sarsa 
JOHN M. NORRIS. 
be e above statements, I hats certify that the same 

EV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
ae Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Want Ga- 
ushia 


Being personally acquainted with t 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1848. 
Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, oceasioned by a diseased 


liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what lan i 
J guage cannot convey, bu 
taking your Sarsaparilia 1 


tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded a} 


ave been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 


other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaperilla, which I can reco di i 
obtained only of the Patentee. cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with treth 
April yay. Xe have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
EYE AND EAR. of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 


DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, ke. 


261 Broadway, cor. of 


‘arren-st. 


W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured "eo nse of 


few bottles.—Yours, truly, 


WM. GALUSHA., 


TZENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Discases ofthe Bye and Ear, from9 to 4 o'clock. STRA- lets, which may be obtained of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 


BISMUS or inting cured in a few minutes. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 


ARTIFICIAL EYES inserted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Speciacles| | New York. 


to anv defect. 


R. POWELL has just published a popular Trestise on the Engravings, 8mo.,|/$. F, Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton 3 and 


paper 50 cents, muslin 75 cents, comprising a familiar description of 
ology of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration 01 
ioe on.Optics and the use and abuse of 


‘o be had atthe Author's, and of all Booksellers, May 22-8m." || w 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 
by Druggists generally throughout 


e Anatomy and Physi~ United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $9. 


&F The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla tha: nee 


ctacles, with directions for their selec ||heen and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


hich she human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other 
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PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 

any specitied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at- 
entiou will be paid to theirs comforts, and to sender their residence ahome. The most satis- 
actory relereuces will be given and expected. 


NV AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in smported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. (G@* LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SCCIETY LIBRARY 
Wwe direct the attention of the public to the following Luief account of the present con. 

dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its ae, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 

o the Library. It has recently erected anoble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
cipal stieet of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its present library forty th d, g Hly well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and costly) ; itmay therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and di ding room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both ‘on 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an anaual assessment of six dollars ; the lat 

er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to pa:ticipate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solici It is hoped 


that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent who) | 


would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every oue who knows the value of « 


great library in a great metiopolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will immediately | | 


become one , and that those who are already members of it will Jeud their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shal] be wanting on their part to carry out 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a ch ter and p an aspect of ex- 
tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 


Union. Feb. 18—tf. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 
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June 12. 
{| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &o. 
‘\ ig ey eh LAIRD, Florist, comer of yy se and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
i on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
‘species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
|Fruait and Ornamenta] Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
ifully put up at all seasons. 

N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prane Grape, ke. Gen- 

tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeue:s, and Gard of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and farni ding a line te the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
JZLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, u irs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4ly. 
PIANO FORTES. 

URCHASERS are invited to cal] at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 885 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article Apl 18-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOOL on the Ilth of each 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, |  F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, /  B.I1.H. Trask, Oct. 26 Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. Il. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb ll. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
lexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give genera) satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 


\packages sent by them, unless lar bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
‘apply to ™ E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street N.Y. or to 
| _ BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 
Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of New rs to discontinue 
lall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. : e ROSCIUS, SID- 
‘DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


‘* A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


(EMPOWERED BY ACTOF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 


Besides a veserye fund (from surplus premiam) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, ‘ 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M. D., F. R. S. 
Actuary—-W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


5 go INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred anuuities. The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 


without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option) | 


of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

pre eee for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. : 

Per-ons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for tive suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 3 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Disectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
arise) or otherwise. 

he payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 

rate. 
No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowe afer each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 

licy. 
verravellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable and d prosperity of the So 
ciety has enabled the D , atthe last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


le. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st..—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Habicht, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esy., George Rex Graham, Esq., 


William Jones, Esq. 
Batimoee-Josstbes Meredith, Esq., Samue] Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCalloh. 


J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 


tor the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 
Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 
Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
id by the Society. 
standing Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchauts’ Bank. 
Solicitor John Pine-st. 
Cashier—H E. Cutlip, Esq. 
in to insurance Tor the benefit of married women, passed by the 
i f New-York, Ist April, 1840. 
— sided blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCH ANGE 
OFFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
Pp SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the sabscriber’s ype cape zeny for 1847, most complete, and ealcu 
Jeted in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them co bring 

heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


‘UEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS 
i 


GUER ---=- - 
The above magnificent packets are all new Yort built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitied up with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed] 
forspeed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are ou the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. — 
iy addition to the above s} lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST. GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, — 
composed in part of the follwing favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘ The America,” 
St. Georze, Empire, St. Patrick, R sppahannock, Marmion, Sea, &e. &e., which, together with 
ine, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent. 


the view | defay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


ing the possibility of 


te secured at the lowest rates. Every information 
: 2d door below Burling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. | 


gaiine from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New Yerk. Froin Liv 5 

| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug, 26, Dec. 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 264 
|Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 1i, Sept.11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2¢. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, { June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 

These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegan 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion wil 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or age, apply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


oe YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
Spon G from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fal] on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


jsucceeding day. 

Ships. { Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, _H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 217 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, ‘Feb. 6, Jane 6, Oct. 6,/Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
\Independence, \F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
{Henry Clay. ‘Fara Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jon. 21, 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin or for their fast sailing qualitioe, and great 
jinducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

_ The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deseri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon 
cation to the Stewards. . 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
|Packsges sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
y 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailing panctually from 
\NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. — From New York. From Portsmou 

\St. James, | F. R. Meyers, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1} Feb. 20, June 20, > 20 
'Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 19, 10' Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, Bunting, 20, 20, 10, 10, 10 
Chadwick, June te! Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, night, 1, Ang. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 4 20, % 10, 10 
Victoria, EF. E Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, , 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10. 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
|Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 1@, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug 1, Dec. 1 20, 20 
\Toronto, _I &. G. Tinker, | 10, 10 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb, 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 


|_ These ships are al) of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 

(Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., mek the best description. 

| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 ontward for each adult, without Wines and 

|Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 

Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 

to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS fo: LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the seiling day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the hg day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. t, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 4 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 { 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, s| 1, Jan. J, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 16, 

New York T.B. Cropper, | ‘ 16, 16{ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept 1, Jan 1, May 1 ; ; 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as recards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descti 
tion will he provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished 
the Stewards if required, 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships wil] be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packares sent by them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefer For freight 
jpassage, apply GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st , or 

€. H. MARSHAL .. 38 Burling-slip, N. , or 
G, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


Feb. 27.) 
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